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THE BENEFICENCE OF ILL HEALTH. 


EALTH being, as we believe, and as we are often assured by 
those who do not seruple to risk it in pursuit of wealth or 
ambition, far more precious than either of these, or any other ma- 
terial good, that there is any beneficence in ill health will seem to 
most people like a contradiction. What beneficence is there, they 
may ask, in nauseous drugs, in sleepless nights, in pain, in the al- 
ternations of hope and despair, in the dull confinement and mo- 
notony of a sick-room, in the inability to move with the moving 
world, to entertain or to be entertained 2 What happiness in being 
eternally obliged to think of one’s self, with no time to consider 
other people, in being at the mercy of every change in the ther- 
mometer, afraid of a draught as of a wild Indian? What pleasure 
to be derived from the ever-recurring questions : ‘‘ How do you feel 
to-day? Did you have a good night?” But the truth is, there 
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WEDDING TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Bripat Dress. 


are people who are so fond of being prominent in their world 
that they really enjoy the distinction conferred by ill health; they 
love to repeat their sensations and their prescriptions ; their colics 
or nausea furnish topics for an entire morning call; they are never 
at a loss for a subject of conversation so long as their complaints 
hold out ; and, indeed, after they are restored to sound health, remi- 
niscences of their ailments are their stock in trade. A bad night 
sometimes proves a godsend to them; it is an event which adds a 
little more consequence to their position ; and an acute attack is 
almost like a new dramatic situation to the lover of the drama; it 
confers a sort of local fame upon the patient, who is aware that 
the household and neighborhood is holding its breath in suspense 
over her, and she feels a certain elevation in the frequency of the 
doctor’s call, which disdains the paltry consideration of his bill. 
If ill health cuts one off from some enjoyments, it as surely offers 
immunity from some annoyances: the invalid is not expected to 











Fig. 2.—Bripeman’s Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


make calls, or preserves, or pickles, or ketchups ; and if by chance 
she does engage in either of these occupations, she is regarded as 
a sort of modern miracle, and credited with no end of pluck and 
unselfish devotion to her friends and her domestic concerns. No- 
body expects her to take part in any missionary work, to visit the 
sick, or feed the poor; it is enough for her to remember her own 
drops and powders; ill health shields her from bores and book 
agents, and the brunt of things generally. Nobody is surprised 
that she is able to take pleasure, but everybody excuses her from 
any trouble or self-sacrifice ; if a thing is not pleasant to her to 
de, she need not feel equal to making the exertion, and nobody can 
complain. But perhaps the greatest benefit of ill health is the 
solicitude of our friends, the discovery that they care a great deal 
more for us than we dreamed or they dared to show; and is not 
the discipline that wakens the sensibilities and “touches us to 
finer issues” a blessing ? 
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*Hanren'’s Youna Peorie is a charming weekly 
magazine that ‘ puts a spirit of youth in everything.’” 
George Parsons Lathrop, in the New York Star. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiustraten Weexty. 

The number issued October 26 brings the Sev- 
enth Volume to a close. 

It has been said of Waxrer’s Youne Propte that 
it is a“ model of what a pe riodical for young ré ad- 
ers ought to be,” and the justice of this commenda- 
tion has been amply sustained by the large circula- 
tion the magazine has attained both at home and 
This gratifying result has been 
veached by methods that must commend themselves 


in Great Britain 


to the judgment of parents no less than to the tastes 
of children, namely, by an earnest and well-sustain- 
ed effort to provide at once the purest and most at- 
tractive re ading for the young at the lowest possi- 
ble price 

Volume Bight, which commences with the issue 

for November 2, will contain the latter half of the 
serial story by Kirk MUNROE now running, entitled 
“ The Flamingo Feather,” with illustrations by T. 
pe Tuutsrrup; a new serial by Lucy C. Linux, 
entitled “ The Colonel's Money,” illustrated by 
Freperic Digiman ; to be followed by a serial story 
jor boys 

The short stories will be contributed by Wit- 
iam D. Howe nts, Frayk R. Srockxtron, Louisa M. 
A.corr, H. C. Bunner, R. K. Munkrrrrick, How- 
arp Pytr, Joun Hasperron, W. O. Sropparp, 
Frank Converse, Jonn R. Coryett, Davip Ker, 
Sopnie Swett, Jotia K. Hitprera, Sypvey Dayne, 
Hevien Hays, and others. 

Poems may be expected from the pens of Mar- 
Garret E. Sanaster, Mary E. Witkins, Mar- 
Garnet Vanpearirt, Encar Fawcett, G. T. Lant- 
GAN, MarGaret Detanp, Georar Cooper, Mary E. 
Vanpyne, and others whose work in this direction 
is well known and highly appreciated. 

Articles combining instruction with entertain- 
ment will be written by GeonGe Makepeace Tow Le, 
Mrs. 8. B. Herrick, Saran Coorer, Ernest Inger- 
soLL, LixureNaNT Freperick Scuwatka, U.S.A., 
Proressor Ho.per, ete. 

In the altractive department of sports and pas- 
times each subject will enlist the attention of writers 
who treat their chosen theme from the stand-point 
of personal experience, the list of whom contains 
the names of CoconrL THeopore A. Dongs, U.S.A., 
Dr. James Dwicat (l/awn-tennis), Kirk Munror, 
Joun Happerton, Henry P, We ts, J. A. Hopes, 
Jon.. ete 

The illustrations will be as numerous as hereto- 
fore, and of a conspicuously high standard of ex- 
celience 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harprr’s YounG Pror.e 
will be sent on application. 
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THE VESTAL. 
By WILL CARLETON. 
NTO the bay—the wide, grand, wealth-fringed 
bay— 
Whose every tide sweeps hamlets to our 
shores, 
Where king-siaves feel their fetters struck 
away, 
Whence can be read, on the New Nation’s 
doors, 
‘Leave hopelessness behind, who enters here” — 
Harbor of help! invaded without fear 
By fleets of labor, sailed from rotting ports, 
Whose sweat-earned plumage had been stol’n 
by courts— 
In this famed bay a virgin guest comes nigh, 
And holds her trimmed lamp to the starry sky. 


They sent her from that empire of the East 
Whose king hath dynasty the same as ours— 
From the bleak mountains; from the vineyard 
feast 4 
From graceful spires and carnage-sprinkled 
towers. 


Peasants have toiled through many a summer 


day 
The tributes of her ocean march to pay; 
The artisan o’erworked that she might rise 
And smile into his Western brother’s eyes ; 
The thought-smith—he with never-resting 
brain— 
Helped feed her torch that lights up all the 
mal. 


She brings to us a century that is past, 
The legend of a gift of long agone, 
A favor that e’en like the stars will last, 
And gleam but brighter as the years gloom 
on. 
They gave us gold when recompense was doubt : 
Perish the wealth that blots that memory out! 
They gave us hope when our own star had set: 
May the brain soften that would shun the debt! 
They gave us heroes with a fame as bright 
As mountain wateli-fires on a winter night. 


Stand, Vestal, with thy sacred flame e’er clear, 
And light our future cities to their rest 
In the New City, whence, year after year, 
Their march shall feed our never- failing 
West. 
Say to the lawless that our laws agree 
That men must live obedient, to live free; 
Tell those who hated wrong, and hurried thence, 
That honest toil hath here a recompense ; 
And sing for us, o’er the blue waves’ expanse, 
With ail our faults and thine, we love thee, 
France! 











SWEEPING AND DUSTING. 


FPXNUAT dust is unavoidable is a truism as 

thoroughly settled in the belief of most 
house-keepers as that it is disagreeable ; and 
that it is disagreeable is to be scientifically 
known from the very different sensations 
one experiences in a room before and after 
it has been swept and cleansed, in the light- 
ness and buoyancy aud pleasant scent of 
the air there. 

Every room in modern houses has more 
or less coal dust, more or less wood dust, 
dust from the surfaces of wall-paper and 
ceilings, dust from the wear and tear of car- 
pets and rugs, a certain amount of fine, al- 
most imperceptible earth dust, and a vast 
amount of haif-decomposed vegetable dust 
from the roadways, from flower boxes, 
from gardens, from clothing, from every- 
where. 

At all times unwholesome, when damp- 
ness gets hold of this dust it ferments, de- 
says, and becomes positively poisonous ; and 
this must needs happen on any rainy day, 
on foggy mornings, on dewy nights, and 
at that season of the year when the damp- 
ness seems to penetrate the house, and it is 
not yet time to light the fires that might 
dry it out or hinder it. 

The rooms of a dwelling-house, then, can- 
not be kept too thoroughly well swept and 
dusted off, in order that the least possible 
deposit of dust may be left in them. The 
usual sweeping of a room with closed doors 
and windows, so that the rest of the house 
shall not be disturbed, is not so effective as 
it is desired to be. The broom cannot reach 
much of the dust; a powerful draught of 
air must help it out by loosening and car- 
rying away a great deal of it that is beyond 
the broom, such as that about the walls, the 
shelves, the mirrors, that dust which is the 
finest and the lightest, which rises while 
the heavier mineral dust sinks, and so pro- 
claims itself the dust of organic decay, and 
infinitely more injurious to the lungs and 
other vital organs than any other dust. 

Many housewives think that the less the 
dust is stirred in sweeping, the better the 
work is done, and tea leaves and wet grass 
and moistened meal are thrown about the 
floor in order to gather the dust and pre- 
vent it from rising. But people giving the 
matter philosophical attention have come 
to the conclusion that precisely the oppo- 
site course is the fit and proper one; that a 
good stirring up and then a good blowing 
out is what the dust needs, and that with 
a wind blowing unobstructedly through the 
room as thoroughly as a wind can be made 
to blow, so that it is doubtful if at some 
time a huge patent bellows shall not be in- 
vented, to be applied every time the broom 
goes to work, and scatter all the slumber- 
ing dust to the four winds of outside, which 
shall send it as far as the Severn sent WIcK- 
LIFFE’S dust. 

But till this is done, or something like 
it, it becomes the interest of the indwellers 
of a house to see that, after the sweeping is 
over, the dusting shall be sufficiently thor- 
ough to remove so much of the dust as is 
left, and not merely to send it flying and 
let it settle again. The feather duster may 
have its use before sweeping in wiping 
down the walls and dislodging the all but 
invisible particles behind pictures and book- 
cases and in inaccessible corners, and set- 
ting that dust so free that the draught may 
sweep it out of the reom farther than the 
broom can. But when the broom is laid 
aside, then clean cloth dusters should come 
into requisition, and they, frequently and 
remotely shaken, are the only things that 
by any possibility remove dust so as to 
make the removal satisfactory until the 
time when more dust shal! have accumu- 
lated. That more dust will accumulate, of 
course is to be expected, with open win- 
dows now, with fires burning and ashes 
taken up then, with people coming in from 
the street or the field all the time, with 
gradual and unseen abrasion of wall and 
furniture. It would seem, indeed, as though 
we were all going to dust as rapidly as we 
could disintegrate, and the only thing to do 
with us, as with the fire, is to take up the 
ashes. If man is born ‘to trouble as the 
sparks of the fire fly upward, woman is born 
to trouble as the particles of man’s dust fly 
upward and settle on the sides of every- 
thing about him. The clean cloth duster 
is his only friend here, and does its duty by 
wiping down the whole surface of the wall 
of every room every time it is swept, and 
by setting free in the outer air the dust 
thus gathered, and by so continuing with 
the backs of mirrors, pictures, and furni- 
ture, as well as with the fronts of them, 
till there is no more dust in the room than 
that shed by the lint of the well-worn dust- 
ing cloth itself. That this is the only ab- 
solutely clean and proper way of dusting 
must be admitted by all who note the in- 
jurious properties of dust ; and where ser- 
vants object or cannot be had, or where 
one’s own strength is insufficient, then, if 





health is to be had, the number of rooms 
used must be lessened, and the furnishing 
must be simplified, so that there shall be 
less dust to remove, and the task, when 
thoroughly done, shall be easily done. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A GLANCE AT A GRANGE. 

\ J HENEVER some generous philanthropist 

founds schools for novelists, as they are just 
now founding schools for journalism, it is to be 
hoped that a few branches of these institutions 
will be set up in small country villages, of which 
some of our novelists seem as absolutely ignorant 
as of Sennaar or Timbuctoo. If they wrote of 
those African communities, indeed, they would 
probably draw from tolerably authentic books of 
travel, and not get more than every third or fourth 
statement entirely wrong. But in writing about 
country villages, especially in New England, they 
do not even draw from travellers’ stories, but 
construct out of their own consciousness a very 
grim and unattractive community which, as a 
matter of fact, is not in existence. The typical 
rural village of the books is occupied by a stern 
and hard-faced group, something between Scot- 
tish Covenanters and early Puritan tithing-men, 
who are chiefly intent on banishing all good-na- 
tured happiness out of the world. It would be 
a very merciful punishment for such writers to 
send them to a school of fiction in some country 
town; and one object-lesson there provided should 
be a Grange. 

The Grange, which is at the West associated 
with political action and the “Granger railroad 
laws,” is in the Eastern States a purely social 
matter, only just tinged with that more serious 
cast which belongs to American gatherings. Its 
meetings are held monthly, in the region where I 
write, and are all-day affairs, alternating among 
the ten farming towns which are united for this 
particular Grange. They are composed of farm- 
ers, not in the English sense of those who em- 
ploy laborers, but in the American sense of those 
who do the work themselves. - They are the class 
who, in any country of continental Europe, would 
be the peasantry, but who are taken by American 
life out of that class, and made an essential part 
of the intelligent and reading community. They 
are, in short, a class of people’who are utterly 
unlike anything in other countries, except, per- 
haps, the dalesmen of the English lakes, and the 
better class of Scotch farmers; perhaps por- 
tions of the Scandinavian peasantry should also 
be included, but even from these an American 
farming population essentially differs. It is of 
such materials that a Grange is composed. Let 
us now enter the meeting. The morning session 
has been private, followed by a lunch prepared 
by the ladies of the village. The afternoon ses- 
sion is public. 

As you approach the town-hall, in the clear 
October afternoon, you find an array of vehicles 
that more than fills the spacious horse-sheds. 
When you open the main door of the hall you 
find yourself among a display of flowers so liberal 
that it recalls a Paris flower market. There are 
great bouquets and vases of dahlia, aster, and 
gladiolus; the chandeliers are veiled by auturnn 
leaves, and the windows filled with pots of chrys- 
anthemum and scarlet sage. At the end of the 
hall, upon the platform, is a great pyramid skil- 
fully built of all farm products— pumpkins, 
squashes, apples, and smaller fruits, crowned 
with grapes and flowers. Near this stand those 
who appear to be the officers, both men and wo- 
men; and certain official wands of mysterious 
form are displayed near by. In the corner is a 
piano with a group of singers, and the hall is 
filled with several hundred neatly dressed per- 
sons of all ages, the young rather predominant, 
and about equally divided as to sex. Most of 
them wear little blue badges of membership, but 
there is no uniform—none of those collars and 
trappings that sometimes excite a smile among 
the uninitiated as the members of some secret 
order go by in procession. Men and women sit 
intermingled, and most of the women are bare- 
headed, and are busily sewing or knitting, as if 
at home. Some have their children with them, 
and one or two have babies in their arms. It is 
a German beer-garden without the beer; in place 
of that stimulant there are songs, recitations, and 
what is dear to the American heart, discussion. 
The songs are not of the highest school of art, 
but are sufficiently well sung, and are far more 
hilarious than those one hears at an ordinary 
drinking bout of German students. The choir is 
improvised for this day only, but their singing 
shows the fruit of the good vocal training which 
is so widely introduced into our schools, and is 
slowly making us a musical people. One young 
man has a genius for whistling with a piano ac- 
companiment, and is applauded to the echo. 
With occasional interruptions from the music, 
the discussion of the aftérnoon goes on, the 
question being, “ What can organization do to 
make farmers better citizens?” 

On this theme a good many pithy things are 
said by perhaps a dozen different speakers, vary- 
ing enough in opinion to keep up the interest, 
and all speaking off-hand, with a certain freedom, 
as to a circle of acquaintances, and tempered 
with that greater courtesy and good-nature that 
always comes where the two sexes are socially 
combined. An election being at hand, some 
speakers get pretty near to political discussion, 
yet keep clear of it, for party politics and secta- 
rian religion are understood to be out of order at 
a Grange meeting. One or two non-members 
who are present are called upon, yet really say 
nothing so good as the Grangers themselves, The 
general effect is that of a natural and enjoyable 
piece of human intercourse —something that 
has grown up of itself, and belongs to the soil. 
It illustrates, as do so many things, that the de- 
mands of human nature are the same every- 





where, and that each race knows best how to 
provide for its own wants. It is impossible to 
really naturalize among American farmers the 
coarse turbulence of an English fair, or even 
the quieter amusement of a “erman_beer-gar- 
den; and it is interesting to see how, to an- 
swer the same end in a higher form, our people 
are developing the Grange. When the session at 
last breaks up, after two or three hours spent to- 
gether, and the farmers and their families drive 
away, you feel that you have been present at a 
wholesome piece of rural life, furnishing a 
antidote to the delusions of the fashionable 
novels, T. W. H. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorRESPONDENT.] 


, ey but brilliant season is anticipated 
in Washington society the coming winter. 
The fact that Congress must adjourn on March 
4, 1887, will cause the round of festivities to be 
prolonged until that date, notwithstanding the 
fact that Lent will begin February 23—two weeks 
earlier than last spring, when it began on the 
latest date possible—March 10. 

There has been of late years so large an addi- 
tion to the winter residents of the city of a wealthy 
class of people who like to entertain, that society 
in Washington does not now mainly depend, as it 
formerly did, upon the officials and their families 
for its gayeties, therefore even though, as has been 
prophesied in certain newspapers, there may not 
be as many entertainments as heretofore at the 
Executive Mansion, and the houses of certain 
members of the Cabinet may be less gay than 
last winter, there will be no dearth of parties and 
receptions by day and night, or of dinners, lunch- 
eons, and suppers. 

There is no good reason, however, to believe 
that Mrs. Cleveland will not have her own day 
receptions, as the wives of other Presidents have 
done, and she will probably follow the example 
of some of them and of her husband’s sister in 
giving formal lunch parties to ladies. She will 
also assist her husband at his evening recep- 
tions, and sit opposite him at the formal dinners 
in the state dining-room, at which the Cabinet, 
the Justices of the Supreme Court, the Diplomatic 
Corps, Senators and Representatives, and ladies 
belonging to the families of the gentlemen invited, 
will in turn be entertained, 

The invitations issued for the first reception of 
the President and his bride, which occurred on 
June 15 last, were wholly different in form from 
any ever issued from the Executive Mansion be- 
fore. They read, “ The President and Mrs. Cleve- 
land request the honor of the company of the 
Cabinet, the Diplomatic Corps, the Judiciary, the 
Congress, the Officers of the Army and Navy, and 
the ladies of their families, on Tuesday evening, 
June 15, from nine until eleven o’clock.” The 
unusual part of this was the reciting, as above, of 
the different classes of officials expected to attend 
the reception. And although the above would 
seem to include all those who had a right to ex- 
pect to be asked on such an occasion, vet it proved 
not to be general enough, for the officers of the 
Marine Corps were not mentioned, and as they 
made the point that they were not included with 
either the army or navy, not one of them went to 
the entertainment. 

In another respect the invitations above quoted 
differed from any issued for over five years ; that 
is, in having on them the name of a lady asso- 
ciated with that of the President, for it was the 
first time since the last of President and Mrs. 
Hayes’s entertainments that a President with a 
wife had issued formal invitations, President Gar- 
field and his wife having had no time to do so be- 
fore her illness (which preceded his shooting) be- 
gan. Invitations issued by President Arthur read, 
“The President requests the honour of the com- 
pany of,” ete. President Cleveland before his 
marriage used the same form, but omitted the u 
in the word “honor,” which his predecessor first 
introduced here in this generation. 

When General and Mrs. Grant, during their 
eight years’ residence in the White House, issued 
invitations for any entertainment, the envelop 
and note-paper each had a large G on it in 
white raised on the surface of the paper. Their 
successors, President and Mrs. Hayes, had an H 
in similar style on paper and envelop when they 
invited guests to the Executive Mansion, whether 
to dinner or to a reception. 

President Arthur never had his initial on his 
invitations, but instead of that used the coat of 
arms of the United States in gilt as a device. 

President Cleveland had neither on the formal 
announcements of his marriage, which he sent 
out afterward, nor on the invitations to the recep- 
tion to which he and his wife invited officials on 
June 15. Both of the latter were engraved on 
perfectly plain, white, smooth note-paper, with- 
out any initial or device. 

Mrs. Cleveland, though so young—she is prob- 
ably the youngest woman who has ever been simi- 
larly situated in the White House, except per- 
haps the only other one who has ever been taken 
thither as the bride of a President—has proved 
herself fully equal to all the demands made upon 
her by her high station. The total absence of 
embarrassment or elation in her manner when 
she received with her husband at the two even- 
ing receptions they gave last June, and at her 
own informal morning receptions subsequently, 
won her universal praise. 

When seeing visitors (mostly ladies) in the 
mornings, she received them standing near the 
door of one of the suite of parlors, and welcomed 
them with a cordial grasp of the hand and plea- 
sant words, showing great readiness in opening 
a conversation, The receptions were more like 
those held in private houses than Miss Cleve- 
land’s receptions had been. Since her return 
from her month in the Adirondacks with her 
husband Mrs. Cleveland has been busying -her- 
self with matters pertaining to the arrangement 
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of the private part of the White House for the 
autumn and winter, and has shown great taste 
and talent for house-keeping, which she says she 
really enjoys. She seems disposed to avoid all 
display in dress,*e8pecially when out-of-doors. 
On a recent trip to Mount Vernon with relatives 
and a few friends she wore a close-fitting dress 
of gray corduroy, which fitted her to perfection, 
and showed to advantage the graceful outlines 
of her slender figure. 

She did not seem to gain in flesh during her 
mountain sojourn, though her husband the Pre- 
sident did. He looks to be at least fifty pounds 
heavier than when he was inaugurated, for which 
increase he is probably mainly indebted to lack of 
exercise. He seems to shrink from being made 
conspicuous, and therefore rarely, if ever, walks 
through the streets of Washington by day, because 
he thinks he would be stared at and perhaps annoy- 
ed by a crowd following or speaking tohim. The 
etiquette in Washington as to this has long been 
that every one must bow to the President when 
meeting him either in walking or driving, but 
that no one must try to stop him or engage him 
in conversation at such times without his mani- 
festing an unmistakable wish to be so approached, 

Evidently the present administration has much 
sentiment in the composition of its members, as 
is shown by the fact that Secretary Manning 
brought a bride with him to Washington when 
he came to take charge of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, that the President took a wife to help him 
in his social and domestic duties at the White 
House, and that Secretary Lamar will, it is be- 
lieved, by the time the winter season opens, have 
a bride to assist him in similar duties. 

Nevertheless, the long-married members of the 
Cabinet, who preside respectively over the War 
and Navy departments, do not have as much 
sympathy as might be expected with people about 
to marry, or else they do not believe in encour- 
aging great display at weddings, which usually 
characterizes those of ladies marrying into the 
army or navy; for more than one such wedding 
already this autumn has been of necessity a quiet 
one, because in each one the bridegroom-elect 
was ordered away to sea or to the frontier, and 
was forced to be married at a day’s notice, or 
to postpone the ceremony for some time. All 
naturally chose (their fiancées consenting) the first 
of these alternatives, and each couple was wedded 
with as few persons present as possible, and all 
festivities were rendered impossible. 

There have of late been frequent allusions in the 
newspapers to the propriety of married women 
preserving their family names as middle names. 
There has been quite a general expression favor- 
able to their doing so, and the fact that the Pre- 
sident’s wife signs ber name Frances Folsom 
Cleveland, and Mrs. Ulysses Grant, Sen., (General 
Grant’s widow) signs hers “ Julia Dent Grant,” 
and her son’s wife, Mrs. Fred Grant, signs hers 
“Ida Honoré Grant,” is quoted to give their ex- 
amples as a further argument in favor of the 
practice. But this, it seems, is far from being 
wholly a matter of fashion, as many women seem 
to suppose. It has a legal side; and a real estate 
agent in Washington, who has lately suffered 
much from the results of the whims of some of 
his feminine clients in changing their names at 
will, without taking any steps to legalize the 
changes, and yet affixing the revised names to 
deeds of sale of real estate, has been commenting 
with some severity upon the practice. 

For instance, a widow, whose name before mar- 
riage we will call Grace Armstrong Sinclair, after 
marriage always signed herself Grace Armstrong 
Herbert, and was so named in her husband’s will, 
in which much property was bequeathed to her 
in that name. Recently she wished to sell a very 
valuable house and lot in one of the mest fashi- 
ionable parts of Washington. Her agent finding 
a purchaser, and all the terms being arranged 
satisfactorily, she signed the deed Grace Sinclair 
Herbert, and hied away at once to Europe for a 
prolonged sojourn, thinking the transaction per- 
manently closed. But when, in order to secure 
a perfect title, the agent for the purchaser ex- 
amined the deed carefully, exception was taken 
to the signature, as the wife to whom the late 
husband of Mrs. Herbert had left the property 
was distinctly named in his will as Grace Arm- 
strong Herbert, and not Grace Sinclair Herbert, 
his widow having only bethought herself to use 
her family name as one of her own after her 
husband’s death. This whim of hers has since 
caused her agent, herself, and the purchaser of 
the property much trouble, and the consumma- 
tion of the transfer has been greatly delayed, 
owing to her being in Europe, and thus unable to 
set the matter right in person. 

Another lady, who has been twice married, and 
whose maiden name we will say was Eliza Mac- 
lay, has, since the death of her last husband, as- 
sumed the name of Mrs. Lily Maclay Henderson, 
and so signs herself not only in her social cor- 
respondence and on visiting cards, but has late- 
ly been doing so on bank checks and law docu- 
nents, and has created much confusion thereby. 
A proper understanding of the demands made 
by the law in such cases would be of great ser- 
vice to unmarried as well as married women, who 
appear to think themselves privileged to vary 
their prenomens or initials at will, and as often 
as the fancy seizes them. This practice, more- 
over, is not confined to women, since men almost 
as frequently drop the Christian names by which 
they were known in boyhood, especially if they 
chance to be old-fashioned ones. 








NEW YORK FASHIO 


EARLY WINTER STYLES. 





VS. 


‘HE first frosty mornings make a top-coat of 

some kind necessary for women and chil- 
dren as well as for men, and the simplest of these, 
which is also the most stylish, is a tailor jacket 
of diagonal cloth or of the new soft-finished bea- 





ver, or else of striped or checked English cloth. 
Chaudron, dark blue, brown, and green are the 
colors for separate coats bought to wear with va- 
rious dresses of harmonizing colors, but not al- 
ways matching; indeed, the wrap for black 
dresses should be of a color to brighten the toi- 
lette, while other contrasts are now often seen, 
as a long coat of Suéde-colored cloth over a 
prune cashmere gown, or a blue coat with any 
brown or dark red dress, or a seal brown wrap 
with green. The fur trimmings for these cloth 
jackets and long coats are also in many instances 
in marked contrasts, as dark rifle green diagonal 
cloths have plucked otter bindings forming a 
roll along the edges of the entire garment, navy 
blue coats are trimmed with seal-skin or with 
chinchilla, and the brightest golden brown cloths 
have a vest or revers of black Astrakhan, 

Heavy black cord passementeries are on the 
colored cloth coats made by French modistes, and 
with these are associated black fur, such as black 
marten, fox, or Astrakhan. The passementerie 
is in designs like braiding, representing vines, or 
wheels, or diamonds, or interlaced patterns of a 
trellis, or of Greek keys, or else in sharp points, 
and is effectively used on the revers that turn 
back the entire length of the fronts from a vest 
of black Persian lamb-skin; this on cloth with 
velvet-like surface in the chaudron or terra-cotta 
shades, or golden brown or Salammbo blue, is 
very handsome indeed. When a border of black 
lamb-skin is used it is much wider in the mid- 
dle of the back, covering the basque almost up 
to the waist line. Two large fur-covered buttons 
are on other coats to outline the waist in the back. 
High straight collars or else rolled collars of fur 
finish many coats, and there are square cuffs with 
sometimes side pockets of fur. 

For small mantles there are fur fringes made 
of balls of fur strung together. Feathers are 
also made into pendent tabs for fringes for man- 
tles. The novelty for the front of plush or velvet 
mantles is the long hanging scarfs that fall like 
a separate vest, and are made of embroidered net 
striped across with plush. These are very hand- 
some in black net and plush on red or chaudron 
plush visites that are trimmed with jetted points 
and black marten fur. The linings of velvet or 
of plush mantles are rich brocaded silks, or else 
watered and striped silks are chosen. For cloth 
garments the cashmere-satteens are commended 
as most durable linings; these are made of wool 
closely woven with a silk surface twilled to give 
the effect of satin; they come in plain colors, in 
very dark and also very bright shades, and in 
small stripes. The small sling-sleeved capes are 
liked made of seal plush, trimmed only around 
the neck and in a point down the front with fur. 
Velvets, especially black velvet, will oe fashion- 
ably worn for small mantles, and these are now 
so small, and are so often combined with other 
fabrics, especially beaded stuffs, that a new man- 
tle can easily be fashioned out of almost any of 
the garments of previous seasons. Beaded pas- 
sementeries and fur borders or fringes are the 
stylish trimmings. 

Winter hats will be put on earlier than usual 
this season, because the open straws worn during 
the summer and autumn are too cold for comfort 
when an east wind blows. There are very open 
designs also among new winter bonnets, such as 
the jet lace and chenille wrapped wire bonnets, 
but these are to have velvet or silk linings of gay 
colors, especially of the new light red and pis- 
tache green, and of Suéde and cream colors, and 
will thus be made warm. The winter hat or bon- 
net is chosen with reference to the coat or wrap 
when the outside garment is to serve with various 
dresses, as the bonnet and wrap give the distin- 
guishing tone to the costume in the street. 

Felt bonnets were formerly considered the only 
correct thing with cloth suits, but cloth gowns 
are now made so elakorate with braid and velvet 
and fur that velvet bonnets are’ quite as often 
worn with them, and indeed are required, to 
match the great elegance of many cloth dresses, 
notably those of the delicate shades of sage 
green or Suéde, heliotrope, or of Salammbo com- 
bined with white cloth, and bordered with fur. 
Such bonnets are very small capotes, and of sim- 
ple shape, with their richness massed in the large 
high trimming in front, and sometimes embroid- 
ered across the brim or the crown in diagonal 
stripes with beads and tinsel threads, or else in 
all-over designs of beaded stars, leaves, diamonds, 
or flowers. There are also passementerie crowns 
and brims studded with large colored stones 
like jewels, that are put on velvet bonnets to 
match the trimmings of rich dresses. The close 
velvet bow at the throat is for plain bonnets, and 
ribbon strings, tied by the wearer, are for those 
more elegant. 

Velvet and plush turbans promise to rival those 
of felt and of cloth which young ladies have used 
hitherto with tailor suits. These are put on over 
the frame in a single piece to form the loosely 
folded crown, with the front much higher than 
the back, and these high folds in front support 
the long slender loops of ribbon, or of plush, or 
jetted leaves, or the feather aigrettes that are 
used there as trimming. The protest of the Au- 
dubon clubs against wearing birds is having good 
effect, and the high front garniture is now made 
of ribbons of three or four different colors in 
quaint new combinations, or else of embroidered 
cloth, or of velvet richly beaded, or it may be of 
plush in corrugated folds, and bits of fur are 
used as tabs or as a binding on the ear-shaped 
loops. The brim of the turban is then made of 
a band of the fur, or else of contrasting velvet 
or plush in loose irregular folds laid along the 
edge of the frame. Another fancy has the whole 
front of the velvet turban made of the material 
of the crown in high points, with a bow of rib- 
bon behind this on the crown and down the en- 
tire back of the hat, while still others havea 
series of ribbon. loops up the left side of the 
crown, 

Velveteen suits will be much used by young 





ladies this winter, as they are less costly than 
cloth costumes, and are almost as effective as 
velvet. Brown and plum-color are perhaps the 
safest choice in these velvets, and should be 
chosen with thick, close, short pile. The design 
for making is the plainest tailor style, that is, 
with plain lower skirt—not pleated—apron over- 
skirt, and postilion basque, with a single-breast- 
ed jacket warmly wadded for street wear. As 
for trimming, a border of fur is liked at the foot 
of the lower skirt, and on the jacket either as a 
collar and cuffs or with vest and border, or it 
may be used only as a fichu crossed on the chest 
to the left side. A French fancy is to use leop- 
ard-skin or the mottled tiger-skin for a vest for 
the street jacket of brown velveteen suits, and 
also as a panel down the front or one side of the 
skirt, but as this is expensive, the lower-priced 
furs will be used merely as a border. Black mar- 
ten and Astrakhan borders are especially liked 
for brown velveteen dresses, and there are also 
more showy trimmings of the light raccoon skins. 
A soft-crowned turban of the velveteen, trimmed 
with a fur band and a miniature head of the fur- 
bearing animal, completes this suit, to which may 
be added a flat horseshoe-shaped muff of the ma- 
terial with a curved band of the fur laid on its 
outer side. 

For afternoon reception dresses and for thea- 
tre parties during the early winter there are com- 
binations of faille francaise or Bengaline with vel- 
vet in monotone or in contrasts of color, with a 
small mantle of the two materials, and a coquet- 
tish hat or bonnet of the velvet. Green in clear 
dark myrtle and also in pistache shades promises 
to be popular for these suits, because it combines 
so well with several of the colors in favor for ac- 
cessories, such as green with chaudron, or green 
with Suéde brown, or else with the bright red 
that is now so largely imported. The barred and 
striped velvets combining several colors are also 
liked as petticoats with brown or with the gray- 
blue failles and Siciliennes or other repped fab- 
rics; for instance, a skirt of plaid velvet of red, 
gray, and blue, with some yellow lines, is very ef- 
fective with basque and drapery of gray-blue Si- 
cilienne ; or else the velvet is used only as a bor- 
der on the skirt, some pleats up one side, and as 
revers on the basque. The beaded nets and bead- 
ed velvets are also much used as front panels and 
vests in silk costumes that have plain velvet also 
in combination. 

It is the small details rather than decided 
changes that distinguish new winter gowns, and 
a knowledge of these is most important to the 
amateur dress-maker. The fronts of most basques 
are trimmed, or else they are lapped to the left 
side, most often at the waist line, but occasional- 
ly just below the collar, whence they slope diago- 
nally to the waist line, and are fastened by small 
round buttons set very close together. V-shaped 


fronts are preferred to the curved plastrons or | 


to squares. These V’s may be simply a point of 
velvet four to six inches broad at the top, sloping 
to a point on the chest at the top of the first 
darts, and inserted with buttons and button-holes 
on each side, or else there may be slight revers 
of the velvet or of the dress material covered 
with passementerie or with braid on each side of 
the V. Other V’s become regular vests instead 
of mere plastrons by being extended to the waist 
line, and these have revers also beside them. The 
soft gathered surah or satin vests are also in V 
shape, of the lengths just described, or else they 
extend to the end of the basque, and have straps 
of velvet straight across or in points, or there 
is a soft wide vest across thie waist line, and in 
the last case the vest stops at the sash—a good 
fashion for very long waists, as it gives a short 
effect. Square side pockets are now sometimes 
added to lengthen basques on the hips. The 
postilion back is prettily arranged in two box 
pleats below the middle form, while the ends of 
the side form are turned up next these pleats, 
each in a three-cornered revers faced with velvet 
like that of the vest, and held by a button. A 
pointed basque back of silk faced with velvet 
has each middle form laid in four deeply folded 
pleats, and cut off to give a jabot effect that 
shows the velvet lining. There are beaded and 
also cord passementerie points made to put on 
the smooth back of cloth or velvet basques just 
below the waist ; caps for the sleeves or epaulettes 
for the shoulders, a high collar, and cuffs are 
then added, and these are easily copied in braid- 
ing or galloon by the dress-maker. 

For lower skirts occasional pleats that are dis- 
closed by the drapery are the only trimming, and 
these cannot be called trimming, as they are 
parts of the skirt itself. The front panels of 
velvet in cloth dresses are barred across with 
silk braid half an inch wide stitched on neatly. 
The cloth is then pleated down each side of the 
panel, and caught up on the hips in a fan apron. 
Quite a number of dresses are shown without 
any drapery added across the hips, but with large 
square tabs suggesting pockets set on just below 
the belt. Pleated skirts for plain wool dresses 
are laid in box pleats a finger-length broad, and 
have two rows of stitching down each side of 
each pleat from the top to within ten or twelve 
inches of the foot, where they flow loosely, and 
are finished by a hem three inches deep, which is 
also machiue-stitched. 

Deep over-skirts of double-width cloths nearly 
conceal the lower skirt, and are still made with a 
funnel-shaped pleat on one side, and loug straight 
pleats on the other. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. Conne.ty; and Miss Swrrzer; and Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor ; and 
Srern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Miss JENNIE LAMAR, daughter of the Secretary 
of the Interior, will assist Mrs. CLEVELAND in 
dispensing the hospitalities of the White House. 
She is a Southern blonde of eighteen, and siuce 
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the death of her mother has been living with a 
married sister in Memphis. 

—The late Toomas M. Carneete, head of the 
iron tirm of CakneGcie Broruers, Pittsburgh, 
and brother of ANDREW CARNEGIE, came to this 
country from Scotland when four years old, and 
began his business career as a telegraph operator 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. He 
leaves nine children aud an immense fortune. 
His rise to wealth is an illustration of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by republican institutions. His 
age was only forty-three. 

—The marriage of Governor LLoyp, of Mary- 
land, to Miss Mary ELIzAsperH STAPLEFORT, 
was the event of the season—and of several sea- 
sons—at Cambridge, near Baltimore, on the 18th 
of October. The bride was arrayed in a plum- 
colored camel’s-hair travelling dress. The 
honey-moon will be spent at the North. 

—The late Rev. Joun Forsyta, D.D., of New- 
burgh, was a scholar us well as a successful pas- 
tor, and had held professorships at Princeton, 
New Brunswick, and West Point. He was a pu 
pil of Dr. CHALMeRs, and like‘ him preferred the 
pulpit to the professor’s chair. 

—HEeRBeRT SPeNceR’s health does not im 
prove. When seen out-doors the philosopher 
is confined to a recumbent attitude in a whecl- 
chair. 

—Miss Mary ANDERSON in Dublin and Mr. 
Wiison Barrett in New York have been play- 
ing for the benefit of the Charleston sufferers. 
Mr. BARRETT’S picturesque impersonation of 
Claudian is a genuine novelty. 

—After making an excellent record in the in- 
ternational races for the America’s cup, the yacht 
Atlantic must be sold at auction. She was de- 
signed by Captain Par. ELsworrn, and her cost 
was $30,000. Captain ELsworrtn has lost none 
of his faith in her, but he by no means thinks 
that she represents the last word in modern 
yacht-building. Her owners do not expect her 
to fetch more than half that sum under the 
hammer. 

—Hoyt SHerman, of Des Moines, Iowa, a 
younger brother of General SHERMAN, whom he 
closely resembles in build and beard, will spend 
the winter in this city, at the Fifth Avenue Ho- 
tel, which the General has already made his 
head-quarters. 

—EDMUND GossE made hundreds of personal 
friends during his recent visit to this country. 
He knows what he likes, and he has considerable 
attractive force. Several anonymous enemies 
accuse him of membership in a ‘ mutual admi- 
ration’’ society, aud of puffing his own clique. 
They have offered no proof, he says, in substan- 
tiation of the charge, because none-exists. His 
wide acquaintance with English men of letters, 
past and present, will remind him that he is not 
the first bright young scholar to be obnoxious 
to the Philistines. 

—Henry Warp BEECHER will “ do” the Lakes 
of Killarney and the Blarney Stone before re- 
suming his duties in Plymouth pulpit. 

—Prince NAPOLEON, who left Paris a year ago 
on a trip around the world, is a handsome fellow 
of twenty-two, with a black beard and mustache, 
a dark complexion, and a slim figure. He has 
hunted wild beasts in India, and examined the 
beauty of Tokio porcelains at the Mikado’s 
head-quarters. New York will detain him awhile 
before his return to France. 

—The Rev. Father McNutty, of St. John’s 
Catholic Church, Paterson, New Jersey, warns 
the young women of his congregation aguinst 
appearing in the streets after nine o’clock at 
night. Their parents, he says, should take bet- 
ter care of them. 

—Mayor Courtenay, of Charleston, South 
Carolina, writes to Mayor Grace: **When I 
recall the munificent contributions from your 
Chamber of Commerce, your Exchanges, news- 
paper offices, and other sources, I am embar- 
rassed for words to express the thanks and ap- 
preciation of this community.” 

—Dr. 8. Werk MiTcHELL’s poem, ** A Decan 
ter of Madeira, aged Eighty-six, to George Ban 
croft, aged Eighty-six,’ is a most successful 
performance, in a vein which OLIVER WENDELL 
Hotmes would not be ashamed of, particularly 
in the last verse: 


























“T like to think when toper Time 
Has drained the last of me and you, 
Some here shall say, ‘They both were good; 
The wine we drank, the man we knew.’” 


—The will of Mr. Henry 8S. Frantna, late of 
Newport, leaves an income of about 850,000 a 
year to his son, Dante. B. Fearine, when he 
becomes thirty years old 

—Some figures of monks on the frescoed 

walls of Judge H1iiTon’s house are said to have 
been painted by Merssonier. The landscape 
in which they stand is signed by M&issonigR 
fils. 
—The Rev. A. P. Peasopy, D.D., formerly 
Plummer Professor of Christian Morals in Har- 
vard University, is delivering a lecture on Rus- 
sia before various New England institutions. 

—Mr. ArtHurR HoOwWArD PICKERING, the so- 
ciety reader of BRown1NG in Boston, is to at- 
tempt public recitals this year. He is a young 
man of plain but interesting face, with a voice 
which, although naturally harsh, is capable of 
much expressiveness. > is a pupil and inti- 
mate friend of Mr. GrorGe Rippue. 

—Mrs. Jessiz Barrett Davis, who will be 
one of the contralti in the American Opera 
Company this season, and is now in New York 
city attending rehearsals, is a Chicagoan, and be- 
fore her marriage was for several years a clerk 
in the post-office of that city. 

—Mr. Witson Barnertt’s resemblance to the 
late Joun McCut.ovuen strikes most of his 
spectators, who, after reflection, see, however, 
that it is at best superficial. But he is much 
more like McCuLLouaa than like Mr. LAWRENCE 
Barretr. In fact, the two Barretts have 
searcely a trace of resemblance. 

—Archbishop E_per, of Cincinnati, declares 
that he would be glad to lay down his life if he 
could obtain the payment of the late Archbishop 
Purce..’s debts. 

—Hevten Hunt Jackson’s mother was the 
wife of Professor Fiske, of Amherst College. 
Thirty-six years ago Professor Fiske’s biogra- 
pher wrote quaintly of her: “Though of a fee- 
ble frame, and needing, as she al ways did, her hus- 
band’s tenderest assiduities, she did him ‘good 
and not evil all the days of her life.’ Beyond 
her own hopes and the expectation of her friends, 
God spared her to her fumily till the winter of 
1844. She left two daughters [one of them 
‘*H. H’’], who still survive, having lost two sons 
in their infancy.”’ She died of consumption. 
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CREOLE GOMBO 


S a term of the dietetic equa- 
| tion which to the majority 
of people represents an unknown 
quantity. To the initiated it isa 
word to conjure with. The dish 
it represents is in almost daily use 
in every creole family, and has 
been adopted by the people of all 
other nationalities in southern 
Louisiana. Beyond this limited 
section it is unknown, though 
there are false rumors of it else- 
where. The writer has eaten in 
other States a weak decoction of 
greasy salt water with some pale 
dejected slices of okra afloat upon 
its bosom, which masqueraded as 
“gumbosoup.” Those who have 
also eaten of this unsavory mess 
will not be prepossessed with my 
injunctions gomboward. To those 
I shall only say, Make the dish 
exactly according to the recipes 
appended, or make me a visit 
upon one of my gombo days, and 
eonversion will be assured, 

In the West Indies there is a 
dish somewhat simitar to gombo, 
made of what in the vernacular 
is called “bush,” which is hot 
with pepper, and invariably eaten 
with a very stiff mush of corn 
meal, and the two are known as 
“kolloloo and foongy”; but 
creole gombo is sui generis, and 
has three qualities most excellent 




























































exact quantity specified, else her 
gombo will be slimy and not nice. 

Now the base of this gombo 
may be made of various things. 
Veal, fowls of all kinds, every 
bird that flies in Louisiana (except 
the owl and the buzzard), squir- 
rels, rabbits, oysters, crabs, 
shrimp, and crawfish are used by 
the creoles, either singly or in 
certain combinations. Chicken 
and oysters make a delicious gom- 
bo, which is very much liked for 
great occasions. An imperative 
demand of all gombo is plenty of 
pepper, plenty of onion, and sav- 
ory herbs. Made as it should be, 
and served steaming hot, it is a 
dish to warm the cockles of a 
cynic’s heart, This gombo may 
be made to cost two or three 
dollars, or fifteen cents, and each 
be perfect after its kind. 

Okra gombo is very good, and 
specially wholesome for children, 
whoare usually fond of it. None 
of the sassafras powder is used 
in this, and it is generally made 
of veal, chicken, or shrimp. <A 
ham bone that has outlived all 
other uses has gombo possibili 
ties. Tomatoes, pepper, onions, 
and sweet herbs are to be used 
freely. Sweet-potato is a nice ac- 
companiment to okra gombo, and 
some notable cooks boil them with 
it. Okra is one of the easiest 
grown of all the vegetables, and 
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Fig. 1.—G ove Sacnet wit Appiiqvué Emprowery.—([See Fig. 2.] 
For design and description see Supplement, No. IV., Fig. 30. 


Pivse Hanp-Bac wirn Crocnet Tass. 
For description see Supplement. 


in a dish—savoriness, wholesome- 


ness, and cheapness. As Sam 
Weller says, “it is werry fillin’ at 
the price.” By gombo adherents 
it is well known that a dish of it 
in itself constitutes almost a sat- 
isfactory dinner. A certain ac- 
quaintance, stripped of all former 
wealth, but still living in her big 
plantation house, often sees a car- 
riage full of unexpected guests ar- 
rive at her gates, come to “ spend 
the day,” according to the fashion 
of the good old times. She does 
not even think with the Mikado, 
“here’s a how de do!” but, un- 
dismayed, orders a bigger pot of 
gombo, more rice, more sweet-po- 
tatoes, and is sure of her dinner, 
and her guests of the fulness 
thereof 

What salt is to an egg, such is 
rice to gombo, and no self-respect- 
ing gombo devotee would ever 
dream of parting these Siamese 
table twins. 

I hear some one ask, “ What is 
gombo?” Webster says it is a 
“dish made of the young capsules 
of okra, with salt and pepper, stew- 
ed, and served with melted butter,” 
and Mr. Webster is right as far as 
he goes, but he did not go far 
enough—South. It was that great 
man’s misfortune that he didnot 
journey thus far and tarry with the 
Louisiana creoles, and thus have 
gained a new sensation for his 
palate, and an enlarged definition 
of “ gumbo.” 

With the creoles gombo means 
a thick soup made after a certain 
formula. Gombo filé is so called 
from the ropy nature given it by 
the addition of # certain powder 
made of dried sassafras leaves. 
This filé is to be bought in all the 
New Orleans markets, and is kept 
by all the grocers, but I am not 
aware that it is an article of com- 
merce elsewhere.- Among the 
sights of the French Market not 
the least picturesque is that of 
the Indian squaws squatted upon 
the flag pavements, hedged in by 
baskets of herbs and filé, which 





Srampep Learuek Biorrine-Pav. 
\ For description see Supplement. 


every darky has a row of it in 
his garden patch, if he has nothing 
else. In this latitude it matures 
early in June, and bears abundant- 
ly until the coming of frost, but 
thanks to the can dispensation 
under which we dine, we have it 
with us always. A certain New 
Orleans firm puts it up with to- 
matoes specially for gombo, and it 
is hard to tell it from the fresh 
vegetable. 

Gombo aux herbes is made of 
any sort of greens the garden may 
afford, more often of.a plant that 
grows wild in the fields. It is 
good, wholesome, and very cheap. 

The hard times bear heavily 
upon all, but most cruelly upon 
the poor, who are grievously 
troubled as to how they shall best 
expend their small wage for food. 
Cheap it may be, but good rarely 
Yet how easily it might be made 
to combine both essentials did the 
people only interest themselves 
in learning the “how”! Ameri- 
cans are by nature prodigal, and 
many a creole. family in this city 
lives, and lives well, on what its 
American neighbor thinks not fit 
to eat. There is hardly any part 
of any article of food absolutely 
unfit for use, and the majority of 
the American people are sorely in 
need of education upon this sub- 
ject. They stop their ears, as it 
were, when the gospel of cheap 
and palatable food is being pro- 
claimed, for gastronomic prejudice 
is hard to overcome—almost as 
hard as that of religion. We all 
know the person from the inte- 
rior who shudders at a live oyster, 
grows faint at the thought of crab, 
and pronounces shrimp and the 
eater thereof ‘ unclean.” Her pal- 
ate isa very Bourbon for lack of 
enterprise. Bacon and corn bread, 
baked beans and codfish, were the 
pabulum of its childhood, and shall 
soremain, So it may happen that 
some who brew these gombos may 
pronounce them “ messes.” A lady 
gravely assured me a short time 
ago that she thought “all soups 
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unwholesome.” The less preju- 
they impassively offer for sale. whe onde’ diced, however, will place them 
Five cents’ worth of this magic HOUSE TOILETTES. gladly in the household bill of fare. 
powder is almost enough to put a Fig. 1.—Woot anp VELVET Fig. 2.—Piaim Woo Dress. The writer's family consists of 
girdle around the earth, and the Costume. Cut Pattern, No. 3901: Basque and Over-Skirt, 20 Cents each. ten persons, and the gombo which 
novice must he careful to use the 


For description see Supplement. For diagram and description see Supplement. precedes the daily dinner costs 
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only fifteen cents, with an additional five cents for rice, 
and each one is served bountifully. 

The veal which forms the base of this dish has oth- 
er duties to perform. Stripped from the bone and 
minced, it makes croquettes or salad for breakfast, or 
it may be stewed with potatoes and tomatoes, and gain 
fresh honors, Woman, where’er thou art, get thee to 
gombo! 

Gombo filé.—Joint a turkey, or fowl of any kind, cut 
up into pieces an inch square half a pound of veal, one 
slice of ham, a large onion, and a pepper pod; sprinkle 
with flour; put them in a pot with a little lard, and wa- 
ter sufficient to cook the meat. After they have be- 
come soft, add a hundred oysters with their liquor. An 
H hour before serving add three tablespoonfuls of toma- 
toes, and just before sending to the table season with 
4 thyme, sweet-marjoram, or any preferred herbs, and 
sprinkle into it two tablespoonfuls of ji/é, stirring all 
the time until it looks ropy. Serve immediately, and 
send in a dish of boiled rice. This gombo needs two 
hours of gentle boiling. 

The recipe given makes a delicious but expensive 

: gombo, Five cents’ worth of veal makes an admirable 
base with the inevitable slice of ham, and shell-fish of 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 14 to 16 Years 
otp.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, 
Figs. 1-9. 
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CLoak FoR GirRL FROM 13 To 17 YEARS OLD. 
Cut Pattern, No. 8908: Price, 25 Cents. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 14 to 16 Years otp.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description sce Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-9, 


Lapy’s Riping Corset.—Back AND Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL., Figs. 52-58. 


all kinds 
mended. 

Simple Okra Gombo.—Chop a 
pound of veal into pieces an inch 
square, cut a slice of ham into dice, 
and slice three dozen okra pods, one 
onion, and a pod of pepper; sprinkle 
them lightly with flour, and fry un- 
til a nice brown in a tablespoonful 
of lard. Add to this a half-gallon 
of boiling water, and boil gently for 
two hours. When half done, put in 
two tablespoonfuls of tomatoes, and 
just before sending to the table sea- 
son with any preferred herbs. Serve 
with boiled rice. 

Gombo aux Herbes.—Take equal 
parts of cabbage, beet, turnip, mus- 
tard, spinach, cresses, parsley, and 
green onions. Soak them in cold 
water, after having thoroughly wash- 
ed them. Trim them by taking off 
the coarse midrib of the leaf. Boil 
them two hours, adding a teaspoon- 
ful of soda to the water, strain, and 
chop as you would spinach. Takea 
small piece of veal and a slice~of 
ham cut into small pieces, a large 
onion chopped fine, and a sliced pod 
of pepper. Fry all in a heaping 
tablespoonful of lard toa rich brown. 
Add the greens, stirring with a wood- 
en spoon, and put to them as much 
boiling water as will make gombo 
for the family. Cook gently; when 
done it should be about the consist- 
ency of spinach. Serve with boiled 
rice. 


are much to be com- 





Fig. 1.—U ster ror Girt From 10 to 15 Years oLp 
Cut Pattern, No. 3904: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 10-18. 


Any one of the greens specified, except cabbage, may 
be used singly or in combination with any otuer. Mus- 
tard, turnip, or beet greens, singly or 


with each other, 
make a good soup. 





BATHING AND RUBBING. 

INGULAR as it may seem, the obese are more lia- 

ble to general disease than the lean, being espe- 
cially liable to gout, dropsy, and various lesions and fat- 
ty degenerations, either of brain, heart, or liver. When 
a person finds himself growing uncomfcrtably stout— 
for which nothing can be more hurtful than resort to 
any of the diets supposed to be efficacious in getting rid 
of superfluous flesh—the proper thing for him to do 
is to excite and increase the healthy action of the skin 
by frequent bathing and rubbing. This disposes of a 
great deal of the superfluous investiture of the frame, 
strengthens the vascular activity, and increases the 
general elasticity of the muscles and of the blood- 
vessels, thus diminishing the liability of the latter to 
burst @r break through weakness, and by so much 





lessening the chances of apoplexy. 





Fig. 2.—U.ster ror Girt From 10 ro 15 Years 
oLD.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
Cut Pattern, No, 3904: Price, 25 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Supp)., No. II., Figs, 10-18. 
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A RHYME. 
By CAROLINE MAY. 
“LAD the growing evenings 
J Of Aprii and of May, 
When sunlight loves to linger 
Till sweet Midsummer's finger 
Mingles the night with day. 


Sad the lessening evenings, 
Though sunset skies are bright, 
When o’er the woods and dingles 
The pale November mingles 
The shrunken day with night. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser.* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
“Tone Stewart,” “ My 


Lorron or Greryniae,” 
Dreams TO WAKING,” ETO. 


AvtTioR oF 
* Lizair 


Love,” 
* From 


CHAPTER XLIL—( Continued.) 
THE GIFT OF THE NIGHT, 
Ww ANDERING round, she came upon a win- 


dow whence a feeble ray, falling through 
the crack of a shutter, showed that a light was 
burning within, and that some one at least was 
stillupand about, She knocked at the window— 
at first timidly, then more loudly, the pointed ends 
of her long curved nails making a sound more 
like that of a bird tapping than of a human being 
knocking. 

Paston was at his table, occupied in that 
nightly search which closed the calculations of 
the day. With Planchette, his tarots, and a ma- 
gic crystal he was doing his*best to pry into the 
secrets of life, death, futurity, and to learn the mys- 
teries of creation and eternity. And ever as time 
went on and manipulation became easier, things 
grew clearer to him; the answers to his questions 
were more definite; his directions were more pos- 
itive; and his own mind, seeing what it brought, 
created its world in constantly increasing strength 
and vigor. He did not notice how Planchette fol- 
lowed his own thoughts, and how it promised ven- 
geance when he was bent on vengeance ; and now, 
to-night, bow it counselled self-abnegation for Yet- 
ta’s sake, over whom both mother and grandmo- 
ther watched so lovingly. The difference between 
the objective and the subjective—that which is 
given from without and that which is evolved 
from within—has been a trap wherein have been 
caught more than Paston Carew, and will be again. 
But checked in the path he had followed like a 
blood-hound for so many years, turned back from 
revenge by love, torn by so many conflicting emo- 
tions, and scarcely knowing which was the strong- 
est, the miser might be excused in that he sought 
for direction even in the clouds, and utilized his 
superstitious instincts for his own benefit at this 
difficult pass. 

Of the reality of the spirits which were ever 
about him he had no more doubt than of the 
reality of his own existence. Mother and wife 
were ever there—ever with him. His father 
nevercame. After Octavia’s first essay, no mes- 
sage with his signature was delivered. For he 
was unforgiven; and without Love was no at- 
traction. But those other two sweet souls con- 
soled and advised him. They wrote words of 
love which made his heart sweil with gratitude 
and joy, which brought the tears to his eyes, 
and choked his lean throat so that he was some- 
times forced tosobaloud. He felt their presence 
as surely as he felt the presence of the sunlight, 
and with more intensity of consciousness than he 
felt the presence even of his daughter. Where 
she spoke to his outward senses, these beloved 
ones were manifest to his inner se]f—to his deep- 
est soul. He could almost see them. They 
promised that they would make themselves mani- 
fest as visible presences ; and he knew that some 
day this power would be granted him, and that he 
should see them as he remembered them. His 
wife would be in the fair lustre of her fresh 
young flower-like beauty, his mother in the fuller 
majesty of her redeemed and purified personality. 

Like the tirst faint indications of a dissolving 
view, their faces were already forming themselves 
in the air; and to-night they were more definite 
than ever before. He strained his eyes into the 
dim shadows of the room, so poorly lighted by 
that one candle as to give possibilities wherever 
he looked. He seemed to see the outlines of those 
two figures, both clad in white, their feet conceal- 
ed—the one taller, larger, than the other, but 
both looking at him with divine eyes full of love. 

The boy’s love broke out, mingled with an aw- 
ful kind of reverence for the one, the man’s 
yearning passion filled him with a very ecstasy of 
grief and adoration for the other. He stretched 
out his arms. ‘Mother! wife! assure me of 
your presence; assure me of your life and love, 
and how in the future I shall find you both again !” 
he cried. 

Then he heard the tapping at the window— 
more like a bird than a human hand. 

The blood stood still round his heart, and the 
hair lifted itself from his forehead. He knew 
the old belief —what old beliefs did he not know ? 
—how the spirits of the dead sometimes come 
back as birds: and Aline had loved birds. He 
started from his chair and went to the window, 
where the knocking was repeated. He trembled 
like a leaf in the wind, lost to the possibility of a 
ruse on the part of some evil-disposed marauder 
thirsting for his treasures; the larger thought— 
the greater desire—stifling that hitherto omui- 
present fear. 

He unbarred the shutter and opened the win- 
dow. Should he find on the sill that white dove 
which he would take to his bosom and cherish 
as the tabernacle of his love? He scarcely knew 
what he expected. Weak, and yet strained by 
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awe and expectation, he looked out into the black 
night—where Aline was waiting for him. 

There was no dove. There was but a wild, 
white, withered face, with grizzled elf-locks fall- 
ing down on either side, and streaks of blood, 
where the thorns had torn and the sharp jagged 
ends of stones had wounded the flesh, to add to 
its ghastliness. It was a face he did not know 
and could not recognize—surely the face of a 
demon or some Banshee come to foretell woe 
and death. 

“Paston, do you not know me? 
mother !” wailed the feeble voice. 
—I am dying!” 

“You are some fiend come to tempt me. 
mother is dead,” said Paston. 

The withered hands raised themselves to the 
black heaven above. 

“T swear it! I am yéur mother, and you are 
my son!” she said again, 

“Back into the darkness whence you came— 
back, and leave my soul in peace!” he cried, 
hastily shutting the window and barring the 
shutter against the awful face pressed in one 
last despairing effort against the glass, 

Once more, and only once, the bird-like tap- 
ping was repeated; but Paston did not move 
from his place, where he sat with his head bur- 
ied in his hands, and the fear of hell in ‘his heart. 

Then the gravel gave back the sound of a 
staggering step, and the dogs bayed and barked 
afresh. Then all was still, Only the howling 
of the wind, and the pattering of the rain, and 
the sharp small ery of some unseen creature 
hurrying beneath the withered twigs and sodden 
leaves that had fallen in autumn on the ground, 
fell on the ear of the night as a feeble old wo- 
man sank down beneath the trees, and died as a 
repulsed beggar in the domain of her son the 
millionaire, 

The next day all Beaton Brows was astir. It 
flew like wild-fire about the place how an old 
tramp had been found dead in the grounds at 
Mock-Beggar, repeating the old legend, and for 
the second time justifying the ill-omened name ; 
and who was she? No one knew. She was just 
one of the nameless waifs and strays of human- 
ity, who are like bubbles on the seething pot of 
life, and like bubbles burst and vanish into no- 
thingness. She was a tramp, a creature with a 
human form devoid of all human interest. She 
was of no more value to the world she had left 
than if she had been a dead sparrow or a starved 
field-mouse; and the common humanity which 
is born of such a life does not go very deep with 
man. Still, the master’s rights had to be re- 
spected, and Paston was called to view this bun- 
die of rags and wretchedness lying there in a 
death-stricken heap beneath the trees, where she 
had struck herself and fallen. The rain had sod- 
den her clothing; her face was bruised and bat- 
tered, torn and covered with streaks of thicken- 
ed blood; her white hair was matted with blood 
and mud and rain; her empty hands were clinch- 
ed in the last spasm of despair. Here, within 
sight of the Great House and within hail of the 
Lodge, a fellow-creature had sunk and perished 
for want of the food and warmth and shelter 
those others who lived therein had in such plen- 
itude. 

It was a sorry sermon on the text of the soli- 
darity of the human family—Christian charity— 
the generous benevolence of civilization. Such 
sermons are preached more than once in the year 
to our listening England, for the occasion unfor- 
tunately never fails. 

Paston, called to see this ghastly gift which the 
night had rendered him, recognized the face which 
had pressed against his window, and which he had 
repulsed in superstitious fear. He looked at it 
long and curiously, his heart failing him, his-pale 
cheek paler than before, his conscience accusing 
him, his superstition reassuring him. But in be- 
tween the black lines of horror ran a little thread 
of light, a feeling of exultation, of gratitude, of 
relief, that his mother had not returned to dis- 
grace him and Yetta. If this woman were indeed 
his mother—yet how could she be, when her soul 
had communed with his soul? when her spirit 
had spoken to him, almost manifested itself to 
him ?—it were better that she had died, even thus 
miserably, than that she had harmed his child by 
her existence. He showed nothing of what he 
felt. Cold, pale, fish-eyed, he gave orders to have 
the body carried down to the town, where it await- 
ed the coroner’s inquest and the verdict thereon. 
Then he turned back into his own house, feeling 
as if the earth were slipping from him. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
PANDORA’S BOX. 


STRANGE rumors ran about the place—rumors 
which were none the less positive because they 
were destitute of proof. For what would become 
of the dramatic instinct of society if it waited for 
proofs before it established demonstration ? or 
deprived itself of the pleasure to be found in 
slander and detraction ? 

The floating twos-and twos were caught and 
clamped into the various fours demanded by pub- 
lie opinion. It was first clearly made out that 
the nameless tramp was honest Jim Sherwood’s 
somewhat mysterious sister. That was made 
manifest at the inquest. And then—what? Con- 
jectures were rife as to her motives in leaving 
the cottage in the midst of such a storm and at 
dead of such a night. And, leaving it at all, why 
had she gone to Mock-Beggar ? 

The. men sent to take her to the Hall spoke of 
her passionate repugnance. Mary James and 
Sam Warner spoke of her queer outburst when 
told of Paston Carew, of whom she had evidently 
not heard before; and how she had cursed Jim 
Sherwood in his grave for some undesignated 
wrong done to her. Based on these fragmentary 
bricks, some constructed a quite habitable theory, 
and made shrewd guesses which came terribly 





near the truth. But others repudiated the whole 
thing; said it was nothing but chance that had 
taken her to Mock-Beggar, and talked of the mole- 
hills made into mountains, according to the law 
of that charity which refuses to think evil. 

For. all that, the theory increased the secret 
disfavor in which Paston was held—a disfavor 
born of his reticence and his meanness, and the 
repudiation did not pare down that increase by 
so much as aline. Those who denied what these 
others asserted were like straws in a stream. 
They built no dam, nor in any way retarded the 
current to which every little rivulet gave added 
force. But no one told Paston face to face what 
was said; yet it was assumed that he must know. 
And truly, if he did not know, he divined, which 
came to much the same thing. 

The Clintons were the most disturbed by these 
rumors, and privately the most convinced of their 
truth; but, for self-respect, they were the stanch- 
est in public repudiation. They went back over 
all the details, and pieced together an ugly bit of 
mosaic, which they agreed to hold as secret as 
any other family skeleton is held when locked up 
in the underground cupboard. French remem- 
bered how the old woman’s eyes had haunted 
him with their false likeness to his own mother’s ; 
my Lady disbelieved afresh in that sleep of the 
inert mass she vainly shook and prodded, and 
held that it was fear of detection which made her 
hide her face and feign insensibility. When 
Mary James, too full of the importance of her 
contribution to heed the scolding that would fol- 
low on her infraction of rules, told of her visit to 
the cottage, and of the old woman’s mad ways— 
with amplifications—the thing grew in clearness 
and consistency ; and between themselves neither 
French nor my Lady had a doubt of the truth. 
But if it were so, she was dead ; and so far things 
had wrought for blessing. They were sorry for 
the ghastly manner of her death; they paid so 
much tribute to their common humanity ; but any 
way it was well that she should be out of the way- 
of decent people, whom her life would have se- 
riously embarrassed and in some sort degraded. 
Were she indeed the Mrs. Patty of old-time in- 
famy, there was nothing else for her. It was 
best for herself, and what she owed to them. 

It was a painful position for every one, said 
Lady Jane, with bitter weeping. For themselves, 
of course, chief of all, to be reduced to mix 
themselves up in such a mass of mud; for that 
wretched man too, who was to be pitied, sup- 
posing it to be true, and that he knew it to be 
true—as of course he did; this being the most 
distressing, therefore the most welcome alter- 
native; and for that doomed girl, whether she 
knew it or not. How glad would she be, this 
Lady Jane of aristocratic lineage and well-fitting 
marriage, if they could wash their hands of the 
whole affair! But those mortgages, to be paid 
off by a fixed time, which daily drew nearer and 
nearer; and Lanfrey’s insane love, which seemed 
as if it would have its way no matter what the 
number of dead Creatures lying in the park at 
Mock-Beggar ! 

Paston’s commentary on the situation was pure- 
ly negative. He went about more stony, glassy- 
eyed, impenetrable, unassailable than ever. He 
grew suddenly paler and thinner, certainly ; but 
he paid even more attention to his toilette and 
general appearance than before, and thus offered 
a mute defiance to the world and its surmises. 
His manner to the Clintons had in it just the 
faintest dash of insolence—so faint as to be al- 
most imperceptible, like a breath of heated air, 
no sooner come than gone, like an evanescent 
flavor eluding the senses when sought to be 
seized and analyzed. He held himself somewhat 
as would a chess-player who foresees his adver- 
sary’s sure defeat. He did not care to give him- 
self the trouble to conceal the certainty of his 
triumph. That checkmate was too near to de- 
mand the caution which had been necessary in 
the opening gambit. 

Nevertheless, care, impenetrability, mute defi- 
ance, slight dash of insolence notwithstanding, 
he had the look of a man who has received some 
mortal hurt, and is bleeding inwardly—dying si- 
lently, dying hard, but dying. 

His one sole source of joy at this moment was 
Yetta; and she gave him pain. He was fixed 
in his design to sacrifice part of his life’s hope 
for her happiness; but it was a sacrifice that 
agonized him. Strong as his love was—stronger 
than his hate—it had not that complete mastery 
which chokes and kills. It only dominated, 
while that thing which it controlled was alive 
and ever torturing the hand thr held it. He 
would not hear that fierce whisper which the 
world uttered and his own heart repeated. The 
being who came to his window and prayed for 
shelter was no demon, no Banshee, as his super- 
stitious fears suggested. She was a woman of 
living flesh and blood. But she was not his mo- 
ther. How could her spirit write to him by 
means of Planchette if she were not dead? How 
could he see her face forming itself out of the 
darkness—hers and Aline’s—if their souls were 
not in that dim world which lies beyond the 
grave? He would not believe it! Rather, he 
believed Planchette when it wrote under his 
hand: “A delusion sent by bad spirits to try 
your faith.” 

One thing, however, troubled him in this deter 
mined belief—he no longer saw the faces nor felt 
the presence of the Beloved. And after that one 
message, Planchette remained inactive ; the erys- 
tal was swept clear and gave no visions; and he 
could read no intelligible prophecy in his tarots. 
Evidently the spirit of divination had deserted 
him, and he was left to the phantoms of the 
senses only. 

In the midst of all this Lanfrey came down, as 
had been agreed on; and early the next morn- 
ing he rode over to Mock-Beggar to claim his 
promise from Yetta’s father and his reward from 
Yetta’s lips, bringing Jim Sherwood’s letter in 
his pocket. He had not heard the rumors which 








were creeping about like snakes beneath the 
leaves, darting through the air like evening 
bats, scarce seen before they are gone. It was 
not a specially pleasant subject for Ethel to 
speak of to him, and she had not told him what, 
after all, were only reports and rumors neither 
verified nor substantiated. 

The neck of the winter was broken, and the 
day was bright and clear. It was one of those 
days of which it is truly said they are the pro- 
phetic forerunners of spring. The sun was shin- 
ing with appreciable power ; the birds were twit- 
tering—active, restless, full of the future, and 
eloquent of life; over the hawthorn twigs had 
come a rosy flush like a blush beneath the bark ; 
and there was a sense of growth and stirring in 
the hedge-rows and the meadows, like the move- 
ments of a sleeper just wakening to the day, It 
was a day to make men glad; but as Lanfrey 
came riding up to the hall-door, Paston suddenly 
shivered, as if some cold air from off a snow 
mountain had blown over him. He felt as a 
criminal might feel when his crime was nearing 
detection—as any one of any kind or state whose 
time of freedom had come to an end, and whose 
term of punishment was at hand. So far had he 
educated that inner sense which exists in us all 
beneath the travesties of fraud and exaggeration, 
and which he had overlaid by the very vehemence 
of his desire—his own mind creating that thing 
he wished should be. Yet that Inner Sense was 
there; and it told him that Lanfrey brought him 
sorrow, 

For a few moments all earthly things were 
forgotten by the lovers in the ecstasy of that 
first authorized meeting as affianced bride and 
bridegroom. Strained eyes looked into the be- 
loved face to see what changes might have been 
wrought in these past eons of absence. Each 
found the other more beautiful than before ; and 
each read in the other the translation of that 
dumb yearning and patient sorrow which had 
made life a martyrdom, where the pyre had been 
built of sandal-wood, and the crown was always 
above the cross. And each said, “ At last!” 
with the feeling of those who have tarried long 
and toiled hard, and borne the heavy burden 
of the day, to come at the end to rest and re- 
ward. 

The most trivial words were precious as jew- 
els, fragrant as spice-laden airs. His voice was 
like music, hers was a caress. Time stood still, 
and all life was concentrated in these golden 
moments; and then, after the first full draught 
of this God’s wine had been taken, Lanfrey re- 
membered Jim Sherwood’s letter, and gave it to 
Paston, with excuses for his negligence. 

Paston took the letter to the window and read 
it. Nota muscle quivered; only the cold drops 
stood on his forehead thick as rain, and there 
was a slight movement of the hair, as on that 
night when the tapping at the window had made 
him imagine it was Aline’s pure soul re-embodied 
come to visit him, and a wild, white, blood-streak- 
ed face had been pressed against the window, 
beseeching him for shelter and calling itself his 
mother. It was, then, true. This letter confirm- 
edit. That thing had been his mother; and he 
had sent her back into the blackness of the night, 
to die at his own door like a dog. He had been 
a matricide among other things. And Planchette 
had lied. And now where was his anchor ? 

Wrapped in themselves, the lovers saw no- 
thing. Paston was silent, and therefore over- 
looked, while they sat together on the sofa, Lan- 
frey holding Yetta’s hand, and Yetta every now 
and then returning his fervent pressure with that 
delicate touch of maidenly love, that conscious 
sentiment and suggestion of yielding, which is 
more precious to the heart of a man who loves 
than the crown of the world. 

“Tt has been almost worth while to go through 
so much to have such a reward as this,” said Lan- 
frey. “ But, ah, my darling, I can see that you 
have suffered; and so have I. Your beautiful 
hands are thinner thau they used to be, and your 
sweet face is paler.” 

“ It has been a painful time,” said Yetta, gently. 

“But my people have been good to you of 
late ?” 

“Yes,” she answered; not adding that they 
had been good for a purpose, and that only when 
too far committed to draw back had they gone 
on in the way they had begun. 

“ My mother likes you so much !” said Lanfrey, 
lover-like, transforming Lady Jane’s restricted al- 
lowance of certain merits into warm and peculiar 
favor. 

“T am glad of that,” she answered, not quite 
believing, but not caring to express her doubts, 
and perfectly conscious of the difference in Lady 
Jane’s manner between now and then; how that 
now it was mere toleration, while then, when Mau- 
rice was playing his cards, it was active and warm 
adoption. 

“And my father is enthusiastic,” continued 
Lanfrey. 

“He has always been so kind!” she said to 
this, quite heartily. “ And Ethel has always been 
like my own dear, dear sister.” 

“ And the others ?” 

“I do not know them quite so well,” was her 
answer, 

Lanfrey’s color came a little more rudely than 
was usual with him. He divined the sweet reti- 
cence of her reply, and he did not care to inquire 
more deeply. He knew his sisters, and under- 
stood how, without active hostility, they couid 
make themselves mutely detestable. Neither did 
he care to ask about Maurice, He was keenly 
alive to the dangers besetting that special rock 
of former possible shipwreck; and he thought 
it better not to ask what it might pain her to re- 
peat and him to hear, He knew Maurice as he 
knew his sisters, and was therefore sure that he 
would not scruple to cut out brother or friend, 
fiancé or husband, if the desire took him. After 
his father’s frank exposition to him of how the 
matter stood, and why he had at last taken off 
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the interdict against him, and his mother’s futile 
tears and bitter reproaches over the inevitable 
destitution of the elder son—he, a Clinton him- 
self, could well understand how much rather they 
would have preferred that Maurice should have 
saved the estate by marrying Yetta for her money, 
than that he should be happy by marrying her 
for love. Wherefore the handsome, headstrong 
young officer was left alone, and the lovers turn- 
ed their talk into other channels. 

Then Paston, putting that fatal letter into his 
pocket, came back to them as the inevitable kill- 
joy of the hour. He was ghastly pale, livid and 
deathly, but his manner was as calm and unmoved 
as ever, as intentionally unsympathetic, as covert- 
ly cynical. Yetta, not so much absorbed in her 
lover as to be unmindful of her father, left Lan- 
frey and went over to Paston, 

“Are you not well, dear?” she asked, slipping 
her hand into his. 

“Yes,” he answered, in a constrained voice. 
“Tam well. Why do you ask?” 

“You look so pale!” said Yetta. ‘Come to 
the fire. Your hands are like fire themselves; 
but you look so cold and white!” 

That sparse gas fire was not a very exhilara- 
ting nor yet a very efficient one ; but Paston liked 
the care. He was jealous of Lanfrey, and giad 
that his daughter should show her love for him. 
He felt it as a kind of triumph, and it soothed 
him. Yetta was ever the David to his soul, and 
her voice was the music which exorcised his evil 
spirit. Pandora’s box was opened for him, and 
all the pains and griefs his imagination had ever 
figured were abroad. But his child was the Hope 
which yet remained. She was the only beautiful 
bit of his life, and she was to leave him. 

The sun shone in the pure blue sky; the flit- 
ting restless birds filled the air with movement, 
color, voices; the first flush was on the twigs; 
the earliest leaves had broken from their buds; 
it was the proem of the great idyl of love and 
joy, of spring-time mirth and summer gladness ; 
it was the first strophe of the divine chorus, 
where every one was attuned to harmony, and 
where only he was miserable. He had fallen 
fathoms deep in his own esteem. Like Icarus, 
he had sought to soar into the empyrean, and he 
had drowned himself in the salt sea of sorrow; 
like Phaethon, he had songht to guide the flaming 
chariot of divine knowledge, and he had con- 
sumed the living things of time. He had been 
cheated by his own imagination, or made the 
sport of evil influences. And, either way, Aline 
was as much a myth as his mother, and his as- 
surance was yet to seek. Skeptical and super- 
stitious— superstitious because skeptical —the 
supports on which he had leaned had failed him, 
and he knew not where to turn for comfort. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Ovr.Own Corresponpent. | 

CHANGE has come over the scene, and wool- 
i lens are fast replacing the cambries and 
batistes which the exceptionally mild tempera- 
ture this year has permitted us to wear into the 
middle of October. Great as is the variety dis- 
played in woollens, in fabrics of silk and wool in- 
termingled, and in silks, plain, figured, and bro- 
caded, dark and light, each class of these mate- 
rials has its own peculiar destination. The plain 
cloths are employed for morning toilettes, simple 
and even severe—the tailor dress. Of plaid and 
patterned woollens demi-toilettes are made, de- 
signed for the promenade and intimate visiting. 
Other demi-toilettes a degree more elegant are 
composed of combinations of silk and wool; and 
finally the handsome silks, light-colored, plain, 
and brocaded, fulfil their destiny in dinner and 
evening toilettes, 

Tailor dresses are made almost exclusively of 
plain cloth or of other thick woollens. Girls 
and young women frequently lighten their som. 
breness by trimming the outlines of the dress 
with an edging or piping of blue, white, or red. 
To accompany the dress there is a short wrap of 
some kind, a small visite or long cape, made of 
the cloth of the costume, and with the same edg- 
ing. The cravat is of the same color as the edg- 
ing, and the hat of some dark color, also trimmed 
with the color of the edging. Brown cloth has 
edging of rather light blue, white, or red; dark 
blue cloth is edged with red or white; black cloth 
is not worn with colored edges. 

With plaid woollens the skirts of costumes are 
principally made, with the over-skirt and corsage 
of plain wool to match. The plastron, the collar, 
and the cuffs are of the skirt inaterial—tire plaid, 
that is—or may be of velvet of a harmonizing 
tint. Collars are higher and higher, and those 
for the winter cover the neck to the hair, which 
is rather the worse for short necks. 

More elegant demi-toilettes than these plain 
ones are in combinations, a rich wool or one of 
the pretty Siciliennes with a fabric that has plush 
or velvet stripes, or with velvet that is plaided or 
striped with satin. Much of the charm of such 
a toilette depends upon the harmony of the colors 
and the skill with which the various parts are 
matched. The ribbon for bows, for instance, is 
selected to repeat the two colors in the skirt and 
over-skirt of the dress, or those of the cross-bars 
or stripes in the materials; then the hat in its 
turn is made of the same colors and with trim- 
ming of the ribbon. Seal brown and red, gold 
and chestnut, dark blue and light brown, dark 
green and nacarat or old-gold—all these are col- 
or harmonies of a kind that has not been in use 
for some years, but is now being revived more 
and more. 

The jacket remains the favorite wrap for girls 
and young women, but for the latter only for 
morning toilettes. It is made of smooth cloth, 
of bouclé and frisé fabrics, and finally and above 
all of ottoman cloth with large reps. Some jack- 
ets are made of plush—the long-piled wintry 
plush that resembles fur. There is no trimming 
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on such jackets, but the buttons are large and ex- 
tremely handsome, about the size of a five-frane 
piece, and of chased metals in a variety of de- 
signs — landscapes, heraldic and hunting em- 
blems, animals’ heads—or often antique-looking 
buttons of mareasite or cut steel add much to 
the elegance of one of these small wraps. Some 
very pretty buttons are in metal mosaics of iron, 
steel, gold, silver, and bronze. For ladies who 
are still young and have retained their slender- 
ness the jacket is trimmed at the edge with a 
not very wide band of fur, or more often of fea- 
thers, the feathers being lighter than fur, and 
yet presenting the same appearance of warmth 
and comfort. Jackets are made entirely tight, 
close-fitting both back and front, or may be ad- 
justed at the back only and loose in front. The 
collar is very high, and the sleeves are coat-shaped, 
but not altogether tight. 

For promenade toilettes combinations predom- 
inate largely, and here is a specimen toilette which 
furnishes the theme for numerous variations: A 
skirt of prune cloth, not hemmed at the lower 
edge, but turned to form a sort of roll, a trifle 
loose, beneath which, and extending beyond it 
for about an inch, is a narrow pleating of the 
cloth; the edge of this pleated flounce has sev- 
eral rows of stitching; above the roll are several 
horizontal tucks, stitched likewise, and no oth- 
er trimming. The over-skirt of very soft and 
fine wool in blocks of several prune shades on a 
ground of hazel-nut brown is very simply raised 
in washer-woman fashion on the sides, uncover- 
ing the front of the skirt, but at the back hangs 
to almost afi equal length with the skirt. The 
jacket corsage is of the same material as the 
over-skirt, opening upon a vest of the prune cloth, 
and at the back on an insertion of the same cloth. 
The basque is very short, hollowed out on the 
hips, and lengthened to form a pleated postilion 
at the back; the fronts form a sort of scarf end, 
not very long, on each side. Nothing much sim- 
pler than this toilette could be devised, and cer- 
tainly nothing more essentially Parisian and 
tasteful to its minutest details. Almost any 
dress-maker can concoct a complicated toilette, 
but few, and those only the most skilful, are ca- 
pable of planning a dress that shall be at once 
simple and irreproachable. With the dress quot- 
ed a Polish turban with raised brim is worn, of 
prune cloth trimmed with satin ribbon loops and 
velvet ribbon in hazel-nut brown, and with a 
speckled aigrette. This description affords. nu- 
merous hints and suggestions. The use of a 
more sumptuous material changes the character 
of the toilette completely, and adapts it to other 
occasions. Thus the substituting of plush for 
the cloth, and silk with thread cross-bars for the 
other wool, transforms it from a promenade to a 
handsome visiting or lunch toilette. 

Little girls remain faithful to their English 
frock, but this one-piece frock is, afterall, only the 
skeleton, which is capable of being clothed in 
such an endless variety of ways. One dress has 
a front of thick pale blue surah, loose from top 
to bottom, and confined across the hips by a 
pointed belt in dark blue velvet; over this is a 
species of Russian caftan in dark blue velvet, 
open wide from top to bottom, each front trimmed 
with a band of grebe; the back is adjusted and 
pleated to the waist, and the fronts hang straight 
and flat. This too is an English frock as to its 
fundamental idea, but how totally different in its 
complete effect! Girls of all ages from six to 
fifteen wear many plaid and striped skirts, with 
lines straight or bias; plain skirts, which up to ten 
years are quite short; over this skirt is a small 
over-skirt of a plain material to match, very sim- 
ply draped, and for a wrap with this dress a 
rather long cape or a jacket, both the one and 
the other either with or without a hood. Long 
cloaks are also used for little girls, with flat pleats 
in the back, and a yoke and hood; the cloak is 
shirred about the yoke, which is very warm and 
comfortable, but not so graceful. Quite as warm 
and prettier is a long cloak without a yoke, and 
with a cape that is turned under to form the 
sleeves. This cloak is made of camel’s-hair 
of a plain color, lined throughout with plaid far- 
tan ; at the front edges of the cape the plaid is 
folded on the outside to form a band or revers, 
which is bias, and is the only trimming of this 
graceful little garment. Sometimes the dress, 
still retaining its English or one-piece character, 
opens at the front of the waist, forming two wide 
Directoire revers, which are trimmed with hand- 
some large buttons; inside the waist is a plas- 
tron of soft silk, pleated, not bouffant, that kind 
being no longer used; this plastron is of a con- 
trasting color. Round hats for little girls are all 
high-crowned, and are made of felt, velvet, plush, 
or cloth to match either the dress or the coat. 

Very small boys—from two to three years— 
have for head-covering either a felt hat or else a 
bonnet de police, a cap with a pointed crown ter- 
minating in a tassel which falls at one side; but 
this cap must absolutely match the frock, so that 
if the frock is a combination of two fabrics, per- 
haps a plaid or striped with a plain one, the cap 
must either be in one or other of the materials, 
or in both, Older boys—from seven to ten or 
twelve years— wear short trousers, showing 
stockings to match, and a closed jacket, rather 
long, buttoned from top to bottom, and curved a 
little at the lower edge, in order not to be entire- 
ly straight and square, which is ungraceful. A 
small felt hat is worn, or one in helmet shape, of 
the same color as the suit, with an edge of a 
bright contrasting color, often red 

For evening and theatre wraps there are some 
marvels in preparation, which would seem to have 
been inspired by the celebrated imperial mantle 
worn by Sarah Bernhardt in 7héodora, in stamp- 
ed velvet embroidered with glistening beads, or 
India cashmere, shawl cashmere, with the design 
picked out in gold; these are trimmed with rich 
furs, either in light shades or almost black ; no 
intermediate tints. Chinchilla is in great favor— 
but its price! 








Both black and white will be much affected 
this winter, isolated or in combination. Many 
silks are striped in black and white, and in com- 
binations both varied and novel. 

A dress trimming as easy to make as pretty to 
wear consists in applied macaroons or squares. 
Fragments of one or other of the shapes men- 
tioned are cut, of graduated sizes, three being 
placed one upon the other. The disks or blocks 
are embroidered with silk or with metal threads 
—steel, silver, or gold—and are disposed in va- 
rious ways, close together or spaced, the squares 
being placed cornerwise. 

EMMELINE RayMOND. 





THE WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 


Autnoer or “ A Laoptoran,” “ Far rrom tur Mapping 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—( Continued.) 


H* obeyed. ‘ And now,” she said, “ before 
you go I want to put a question to you, Sit 
round there in front of me, on that low chair, 
and bring the candles, or one, to the little table. 
Do yousmoke? Yes? That’s right ; I am learn- 
ing. Take one of these; and here’s a light.” 
She threw a match-box across, 

Fitzpiers caught it, and having lit up, regard- 
ed her from his new position, which, with the 
shifting of the candles, for the first time afford- 
ed him a full view of her face. ‘How many 
years have passed since first we met?” she re- 
sumed, in a voice which she vainly endeavored 
to maintain at its former pitch of composure, 
and eving him with daring bashfulness. 

“We met, do you say?” 

She nodded. “I saw you recently at a hotel 
in London, when you were passing through, I 
suppose, with your bride, and [I recognized you 
as one I had met in my girlhood. Do you re- 
member, when you were studying at Heidelberg, 
an English family that was staying there, who 
used to walk—” 

“ And the young lady who wore a long tail of 
rare-colored hair-—ah, I see it before my eyes !— 
who lost her gloves on the Great Terrace—who 
was going back in the dusk to find them—to 
whom I said,‘ Ill go for them,’ and you said, 
‘Oh, they are not worth coming all the way up 
again for.’ I do remember, and how very long 
we staid talking there! I went next morning 
whilst the dew was on the grass. There they lay 
—the little fingers sticking out damp and thin. 
I see them now! I picked them up, and then—” 

* Well?” 

“T kissed them,” he rejoined, rather shame- 
facedly. 

“But you had hardly ever seen me except in 
the dusk.” 

“Never mind. I was young then, and I kiss- 
ed them. I wondered how I could make the 
most of my trouvaille, and decided that I would 
call at your hotel with them that afternoon. It 
rained, and I waited till next day. I called, and 
you were gone.” 

a Yes,” answered she, with dry melancholy. 
“My mother, knowing my disposition, said she 
had no wish for such a chit as me to go falling 
in love with an impecunions student, and spirited 
me away to Baden. As it is all over and past, 
I'll tell you one thing; I should have sent you a 
line passing warm had I known your name. That 
name I never knew till my maid said as you pass- 
ed up the hotel stairs a month ago, ‘There’s Dr. 
Fitzpiers.’” 

“Good heavens,” said Fitzpiers, musingly, 
“how the time comes back to me! The even- 
ing, the morning, the dew, the spot. When I 
found that you really were gone it was as if a 
cold iron had been passed down my back. I 
went up to where you had stood when I last 
saw you—I flung myself on the grass, and—be 
ing hot much more than a boy—my eyes were 
literally blinded with tears. 
to me as you were, I couldn’t forget your voice.” 

“ For how long?” 

“ Oh—ever so long. 

“ Days and days! 
the heart of aman! Days and days!” 

‘But, my dear madam, I had not known you 
more than a day or two. It was nota full-blown 
love—it was the merest bud—red, fresh, vivid, 
but small. It was a colossal passion in posse, a 
giant in embryo. It never matured.” 

“So much the better, perhaps.” 

“Perhaps. But see how powerless is the hu 
man will against predestination. We were pre- 
vented meeting; we have met. One feature of 
the case remains the same amid many changes. 
You are still rich, and I am still poor. Better 
than that, you have (judging by your last remark) 
outgrown the foolish, impulsive passions of your 
early girlhood. I have not outgrown mine.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said she, with vibrations 
of strong feeling in her words. “I have been 
placed in a position which hinders such outgrow- 
ings. Besides, I don’t believe that the genuine 
subjects of emotion do outgrow them; I believe 
that the older such people get, the worse they 
are. Possibly at ninety or a hundred they may 
feel they are cured; but a mere threescore and 
ten won't do it—at least for me.” 

He gazed at her in undisguised admiration. 
Here was a soul of souls! 

“Mrs. Charmond, you speak truly,” he ex- 
claimed. “ But you speak sadly as well. Why 
is that?” 

“T always am sad when I come here,” 
said, dropping to a low tone with a sense of hav- 
ing been too demonstrative. 

“Then may I inquire why vou came ?” 

“A man brought me. Women are always 


Nameless, unknown 


” 


Days and days. 


Only days and days? Oh, 


she 
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carried about like corks upon the waves of mas- 
culine desires. . .. I hope I have not alarmed you ; 
but Hintock has the curious effect of bottling up 
the emotions till one can no longer hold them: 
I am often obliged to fly away and discharge my 
sentiments somewhere, or I should die outright.” 


‘here is 


very good society in the county 
for those who have the privilege of entering it.” 
“ Perhaps so jut the misery of remote cour 


try life is that your nei 
for difference of opinion nd habit, My nei 
bors think I am an athei , except those who 
think I am a Roman Catholic; and when I speak 
disrespectfully of the weather or the crops, thev 
think I am a blasphemer.” 

She broke into a low musical laugh at the idea 

“You don’t wish me 


ghbors have no toleration 





to stay any longer?” 


he inguired, when he found that she remained 
musing. 

“ No—I think not.” 

“Then tell me that Iam to be gone. 


’ Why ? C 


“T may consult my 


” 





wnnot you go without ? 
own feelings only, if left 


to mvself.” 








“Well, if vou do, what then? Do you suppose 
you'll be in my way ?” 

“T feared it might be s« 

“Then fear no more. But good-night. Come 
to-morrow and see if I am going on riglit This 
renewal of acquaintance touches me. I have al 
ready a friendship for you.” 

Om ik depen is upon myself, it shall last for 
ever.” 


“My best hopes that it may 
Fitzpiers went 


Good-by 


down the stairs absolutely un- 





able to decide whether she had sent for him in 
the natural alarm which might have followed her 
mishap, or with the single view of making het 
self known to him as she had done, for which 
the capsize had afforded excellent opportunity 


Outside the house he muse 
the light of the stars. It 


i over the spot under 





seemed very strange 
that he should have come there more than once 
when its inhabitant was absent, and observed 
the house with a nameless interest; that he 
should have assumed off-hand before he knew 
Grace that it was here she lived; that, in short, 
at sundry times and seasons the individuality of 
Hintock House should have forced itself upon 
him as appertaining to some existence with whieh 
he was concerned 
The intersection of his temporal orbit with 
Mrs. Charmond’s for a day or two in the past 
had created a sentimental interest in her at the 
time, but it had been so evanescent that in the 


affuirs he would scarce 
é To find her 
however, in these somewhat romantic circu 


ordinary onward roll of 


ever have recalled it agai here, 


stances, magnified that by-gone and transitory ten 
derness to indescribable proportions. 

On entering Little Hintock he found himself 
regarding it in a Hintock 
House point of view rather than from his own 
and the Melbury’s 


to bed, and as he 





new way—from the 
The household had all gone 
went upstairs he heard the 
snore of the timber-merchant from his quartet 


of the building, and turned into the passage com 


municating with his own rooms in a strange ac 

cess of sadness, A light was burning for him 
in the chamber; but Grace, though in bed, was 
not asleep. In a moment her sympathetic voice 
came from behind the curtains 





rar, 8 she very 





g st riously hurt ? 
Fitzpiers had so entirely lost sight of Mrs 
Charmond as a patient that he 
instant ready with a reply 
“Oh no,” he There are 
ken, but she is 


was not on the 
said no bones bro 


shaken l am going again to 


morrow.” 
Another inquiry or two, and Grace said, “ Did 
she ask for me 


“Well 


—I think she did—I don’t quite remem- 








ber; but I am under the impression that she 
spoke of you.” 

“Cannot vou recollect at all what she said %” 

“T cannot just this minute 

* At any rate, she did not talk much about 
me ?” said Grace, with disappointment 

“Oh no.” 

“ But you did, perhaps,” she added, innocently, 
fishing for a compliment 

“Oh ves; you may depend upon that,” replied 
he, warmly, though seareely thinking of what he 
was saving, so vividly was there present to his 
mind the personality of Mrs. Charmond. 

(TO BK OONTINUKD.) 





USEFUL RECIPES. 





Grippie-C akrs.—One q 1 teacupful of 
yeast; a plece of butte the size wsegg: alight 
quart of flour; two w beatet ke up in the 





morning, if wanted for tea; in the xv, if to be 


eaten at breakfast. 





To Dress ArticHoKEs Trim a 
leaves off, and cut the stalks even 
hour will boilthem. They are bette 
ed two or three days before they are wanted, and al- 





lowed to lie and dry. Servet 
large flat dish, and provide 
them with a small ct 
into which the tender edible part is to be dipped, af- 
ter the enclosing sharp points of the 
clipped off. This vegeta 
again, and commands a hig 


em heaped high upon a 
ch person who chooses 
r full of melted butter, 


p or sau 


saves have been 


8 fast con 


ng into fashion 


tl 











price in the markets of 
our great cities. 

Freep Arricuokrs.—Choose them small and very 
tender; cut them in quarters, take out the choke, and 
strip off the leaves; boil them in salt and water; make 
a sance of melted butter, a tablespoonful of flour, the 
sume of cream, and the yolk of one egg. Soak the 
artichokes, and allow them to cool, then dip them in 


batter and fry them a pale brown 

Sturrep ArtiouoKes.—Pare ott the bottom of the ar- 
tichokes, and likewise the tops of the sheath of leaves, 
and boil them a quarter of an hour. Then remove the 
choke, fill the centre wi parsley and onions chopped 








fine and mixed with fore yeat. Put them on the fire 
to stew, and when the leaves are a little brown serve 
them up with a sauce made of melted butter flavored 
with a few fine herbs, chopped, and a dash of lemon 


uice 

: Articuaut Farot.—Parboil the artichokes, remove 
the middle leaves, pare the choke, and stuff the centre 
with force-meat made of finely chopped veal or chicken, 
seasoned with pepper. nutmeg, and salt. Then put them 
into a moderately heated oven to bake until the meat is 
quite done. Serve up with a boat of melted butter. 
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“INSPIRATION.” 
See illustration on donble page. 
MVE artist of this beautiful picture says con- 
l cerning it that it was painted immediately 
after a trip to Italy, and the making of many 
studies in Ravenna, Padua, Venice, and several 
smaller places. The idea intended to be conveved 
is that a female, supposed to be a sort of earthly 
embodiment of music, ceases her playing for a 


moment, and gainssher inspired musical motive 
from a figure, spirit, angel, apparition, or what 


you will, which is slowly evolved from the smoke 
that rises from the lamp. The seated figure holds 
a lute; the spirit plays upon a psalterion. The 
architectural arrangemént is a composition from 
various studies. The pilasters, frieze, and cor- 
of the Italian fifteenth century Renais- 
work. The mosaic half-dome and the 
semicircle of mosaic are Byzantine of the 
fifth or sixth century, both in form and color, the 
mosaic studies having been made in Ravenna, 
both at San Vitale and at San Apollinare. 


nice are 
sance 
above 





LOVING YET HATING. 
A COMEDY IN TWO ACTS. 
(FOR AMATEURS. ) 

BY GUSTAV KOBBE 


. 
CHARACTERS. 

Mr. Joun Mason, about fifty-five years old. 

Mes. Mason, his wife. 

Evia Mason, their daughter. 

Manik, her cousin. 

ALLEN Forsytur, a young artist. 

Harry Monteomery, his friend. 

Minna, maid in the Mason house. 

Jack, button-boy in the Mason house. 


ACT I. 
Parlor in the Mason house. Handsomely furnish- 
ed. Broad entrance into hall at back. Smalle r 


door to thevight, near front. Table, lounge, and 
Arm-chair to le ft 
There should be other articles of 
Jurniture and bric-d-brae advantageously dis- 
posed, Jack ed dozing we the chair near the table. 
Minna enters, Sees Jack. 


chair to right in foreground. 
foreground, 


Begins dusting. 


Minna (stops dusting). Jack! 


[Jack cortinwes 
dozi ng. 


Minna approaches nearer. | Jack ! 
| No movement from Jack. Minna goes up to 
him and begins dusting him. 

Jack (waking up). Say! say! 
dusting him around the head. 
Hello! 

Minna (runs half-way 
alarm). It’s alive! 

Jack. Sure en’ it is, Minna. 

Minna (coming down, with surprised look). Is 
it you, Jack ? 

Jack. 1's me, Minna. 


Minna ( coming down 


[Minna goes on 
Jack starts up. | 
stage, im 


up Seigned 


further). Sure an’ I 
thought as it was the statov of the sleepin’ beau- 
ty missus was sayin’ as she'd bought. 

Jack, Sleepin’? [Rubs his eyes.| Why, T’ain’t 
been sleepin’. [ Yawns. Minna laughs. Jack 
continues, in an injured tone | I’ve been all the 
mornin’ brightenin’ up my buttons so you could 
see your pretty face in ’em. 

Minna (archly). Who told you my face was 
pretty ? 

Jack, Sure an’ no one needs to be told that. 


Minna, Well, Jack, you’re awake now. 
[Minna goes to hall entrance at back, Jack 
follow 8 her nearly half- way up stage. Min- 
na looks up and down the hall. Comes back 


to Jack. 
Minna. You'd better go below now, Jack. 
Jack (looking at her admiringly). I dow’t want to. 
Minna (coaxingly). Miss Ella ‘ll be here in a 


moment. [| Takes him further down stage and to- 
ward right. Speaks mysteriously.| I've a letter 
for her. See here! 


[Minna draws letter out of her pocket, and 
shows it to Jack. 

Jack. For Miss Ella? 
Helen Vinton”! 

Minna. All the same it’s for Miss Ella Mason. 
[Takes him further down stage, and quite near 
door to right. More mysteriously.| Ivs from 
her beau. 

Jack. She's got a beau! 

Minna. Two. 

Jack. Two! But she can’t marry ’em both. 

Minna, She isn’t going to, you goosey. One 
beau Mr. Mason likes, an’ she don’t; the other 


It’s addressed “ Miss 


she likes, an’ Mr. Mason don’t. It’s a regular 
snarl. 
Jack, Td call it a beau knot. 


[ Quick exit through small door to right. 
[Minna looks after him with mock severity. 
Shakes her finger in the direction in which 
he made his exit. Begins dusting again. 
Minna (while dusting). 1 do hope old Mr. Mason 
will Jet Miss Ella marry that Mr. Hamerton. He 
gave me a dollar for bringing him Miss Ella’s 
letter. He’s such a fine-looking young man! 
I'm sure if old Mr. Mason was only a young lady, 
he’d know how nice Mr. Hamerton is. [Having 
nearly reached the hall entrance, she pauses and 
looks out into the hall.} There comes Miss Ella! 
[Minna comes half-way down stage. Ella en- 
ters, followed by Marie. Ella runs down to 
Minna, who whisks letter out of her pocket. 
Ella snatches letter from Minna’s hand, and 
comes quickly down to foreground. Marie 
passes Minna, and looks over toward Ella. 
Ella, “Miss Helen Vinton!’ Oh, how long 
must I hide my real name from him! 
[Ella tears open envelop, and reads letter al- 
most at a glance, 
Ella (to Minna). You may dust my room now, 
Minna. 
Minna (aside). Ob, pshaw! I wanted to hear 
what he said. [ Exit. 
[Ella runs over fo Marie. 
Ella (excitedly). Tell be at the Foutaines’ ball 
to-night. See here. [Shows letter toMarie. Marie 








looks over it as Ella reads rapidly.) “My d 
Miss Helen—” That’s the first time he’s called me 
Miss Helen! It’s always been Miss Vinton. Don’t 
you think he’s beginning to care for me? [Jn 
her excitement reads on before Marie can answer. | 
“T will be at the Fontaines’ ball to-night. I can- 
not tell you how much I thank you for letting me 
know that vou are going there.” [70 Marie, 
more emphatically, as if put out because Marie 
hasn’t answered.| Now don’t you think so? 
[ Reads on before Marie can answer.] “ Had I not 


ear 


heard from you I would not have gone. Faith- 
fully yours, Arthur Hamerton.” And “ Faith- 
fully yours,” Marie. That’s new too. [Some- 


what petulantly, as she thrusts letter into bosom of 
dress.| Now don’t you think he’s beginning to 
care for me? 

Marie. Do give me time to breathe. 

Ella, I don’t want you to breathe. 
thing. 

Marie. 1 knew he cared for you long before I 
read that letter. 

[Ella has taken out letter and glanced rapid- 
ly over it again, and so has not heard Marie. 

Ella, (thrusting letter back again). Why don’t 
you say something ? 

Marie. 1 did. 

Ella (near Marie). Oh, Marie! 
about it all! Say it again. 

Marie. To put it mildly, I think he’s as much 
in love with you as you are with him. 

Ella (standing away from Marie, and reproach- 
fully). Now Marie! "Who ever said I was in love 
with him ? 

Marie. Nobody ever 
looked so. 

Ella ( pressingly). Somebody? Who? 

Marie (in feigned confidential tone). My sweet 
little cousin Ella Mason. 

Ella. 1? Why, Marie! How can you say so? 

| Marie goes over to chair near table and points 
to lounge. 

Marie (with assumed severity). Sit down there. 

[ Ella goes to lounge and seats herself. Looks 
questioningly toward Marie. Marie seats 
herself on chair. 

Marie (solemnly). Where’s that letter ? 

[Ella, in an embarrassed manner, puts her 
hand over her heart, over which the letter is. 

Marie (still more sternly). Why ? 

Ella, Because—because— 

Marie (laughs). Because it’s nearest your heart, 
you little lovesick maiden. 

[Ella rises quickly. 
Kneels beside Marie. 
ment. Then raises her eyes to Marie’s 

Ella. Marie! I do love him! And I feel so 
wretchedly happy about it! 

Marie (with mock exaltation}. Lucky girl! 

Ella, Lucky? 

Marie. What bliss compares to the happy 
wretchedness of loving a man when you’re not 
quite sure he loves you ? 

Ella (vises). But it’s real unhappiness with me 
-—papa’s wanting me to marry some one else— 
this uncertainty—having Arthur not even know 
my right name! 

Marie. Why can’t he know it, Ella? [As Ella 
hesitates.| You've told me so much, tell me all. 

[Ella sits down with rather a doleful air on 
the lounge. Marie leans interestedly for- 
ward toward her. 

Ella, The best friends papa ever had were a 
Mr. and Mrs. Forsythe ; and when, about the time 
I was born, a boy was born to the Forsythes, 
they and papa entered into a compact that when 
I and that boy grew up we should marry. 

Marie. Without even asking your consent ? 

Ella (indignantly). Just think of it! Fifteen 
years ago, when I was just five years old, papa 
retired from business and we went to Europe. 
There we staid till three weeks ago—nearly tif- 
teen years. While we were abroad Mr. and Mrs. 
Forsythe died. 

Marie. But the boy didn’t ? 

Ella. No, he didn’t. 

Marie. Well, he might have, to have pleased 
you. 

Ella. Ym sure he would have, if he’d cared 
for me. 

Marie. Of course he would! 
hateful ? 

Kila. I haven’t even seen him since we got 
back, and I don’t remember him. But he must 
be, compared to Arthur, 

Marie. And Uncle Mason insists on carrying 
out the compact ? 

Ella, Firmly. 

Marie. Aud Aunt Mason ? 

Ella, She thinks it would be romantic for me 
to marry Arthur, But that doesn’t help me with 
papa. 

Marie. But where does Arthur come in ? 

Ella, At Havre. 

Marie. At Havre! 

Hila, And the first time I ever saw him he'd 
saved my life. 

Marie, Saved your life! 

[Both rise quickly in their excitement. 

Ella. Mamma and | are out driving in Havre. 
As we near the railroad station a train passes 
out. The horses take fright. Away they dash, 
I clinging to the reins, mamma clinging to me 
and screaming. The horses whirl us round a 
corner. Before us are the wharfs. On we dash. 
I see nothing but the plunging horses, and the 
stretch of water beyond the quays. We are al- 
most at the edge, almost in the water. A figure 
throws itself in our path. I see a handsome face 
bending over me. Then all grows dark. 

Marie. Oh dear! let it grow light again. 

Ella (dolefully, and dropping on to lounge). 
But he wasn’t there when it grew light. 

Marie (in disappointed tone). Ob! 

[Seats herself. 

Ella. We were told afterward that a young 
man had rushed down the gang-plank of a steam- 
er that was just to sail, saved us, rushed up the 
gang-plank, and sailed away. 


Say some- 


I’m so excited 


said so—but somebody’s 


Runs over to Marie. 
Hides her head a mo- 


But is he so 








Marie. But your mother ? 

Ella. Mamma had fainted before:he’d stopped 
the horses, and hadn’t seen him, and I had only 
that one glimpse. But I never could forget that 
face. 

Marie. And you didn’t see him again— 

Ella, Till we chanced to meet a week ago. 
You know the rest. I didn’t dare to tell him 
my realname. He might have heard of the Ma- 
sons and Forsythes, and know that Ella Mason 
couldn’t— 

Marie. Receive a proposal from him. 

[Ella rises, goes over to Marie, looks down at 
her, and shakes her finger at her. 

Ella, You needn’t talk. That handsome friend 
of his, Marie! [Marie looks embarrassed.] Mr. 
Harry Montgomery. Quite a gay, dashing-look- 
ing youth! [Marie takes Ella’s hand, and looks 
up at her in a confiding, confessing manner.| 1 
know it. And there’s more hope for you than 
for me. 

Marie (rising, and still holding Ella’s hand). 
We'll join forces. 

Ella, And move against the walls of solid Ma- 
sonry ! 

Marie. And our battle-ery— 

Ella (with mock-bravado). I know not what 
others may think, but as for me, give me Arthur 
Hamerton or give me death! 

Marie. And mine: Give me Harry Montgom- 
ery or give ine death! 

[Loud voices heard in the hall. 

Ella. Here come papa and mamma. 

Marie. Now for the first skirmish! 

[Ella and Marie seat themselves on lounge and 
appear engaged in conversation. Mrs, Ma- 
son enters, closely followed by Mr. Mason. 
Mrs. Mason puts her handkerchief to her 
eyes and plunges herself into the arm-chair 
with an air of distress. Ella makes a move- 
ment as though she would rise and speak. 

Marie (drawing Ella down). Wait till the storm’s 
over. 

{Mr. Mason paces sternly up and down stage. 

Mrs. Mason. Oh, Augustus! Augustus! this 
is my just reward for having wronged your mem- 
ory by marrying again ! 

Mr. Mason (stopping in front of Mrs. Mason). 
I repeat, Mrs. Mason, 1 am inflexible in this mat- 
ter. Ella shall marry Mr. Forsythe! 

[By-play of indignation and distress on the 
part of Ella and Marie. 

Mrs. Mason. Oh, Augustus! why did you die? 

Mr. Mason. 1 don’t know, Mrs. Mason, unless 
to lay a trap for me. 

Mrs. Mason. He was such a man! 

[ Mr. Mason paces half-way up stage, then down 

again to Mrs. Mason. 

Mr. Mason. A man, Mrs. Mason ? 
thing more than your husband. 

Mrs. Mason. So gentle! 

Mr. Mason. 1 should think so, Mrs. Mason. 
Every time he’d hear your voice he’d start as if 
he didn’t feel safe. 

Mrs. Mason. Oh, 
come back ? 

Mr, Mason. Perhaps, Mrs. Mason, because he’s 
happier where he is. 

[Mr. Mason paces angrily up and down. 

Mrs. Mason (in an injured tone). To think, Mr. 
Mason, you should speak to me so when we've 
been married only twenty years! (Begins crying, 
which should seem somewhat forced.) 

[Mr. Mason stops again in front of Mrs. 

Mason. 

Mr. Mason. It’s because you've been a Mason 
only twenty years, Mrs. Mason. You can’t ap- 
preciate that the honor of the Mason family is at 
stake. Ella will marry Mr. Forsythe ! 

[Ella rises rapidly. Marie follows her. 

Ella (to Mr. Mason). Ella will not! 

Mrs. Mason, Oh, Ella! (in the same voice in 
which she called “ Oh, Augustus !’’) 

[Mr. Mason turns toward Ella. 

Mr. Mason. What! Insubordination ? [ Aside. ] 
But I like her pluck. 

Kila. 1 will never give my hand to a man I do 
not love! 

Marie. It’s a shame! 

Mrs. Mason. Oh, Marie! 

Mr. Mason (to Marie). A shame to guard the 
honor of the Mason family ? 

Ella. Honor! Because you don’t want to hurt 
the feelings of a lot of ancestors, who aren’t any- 
thing anyhow but a bag-full of bones, you’d bruise 
my living heart! 

Mr. Mason, Heart! 
do with it? 

Ella, Everything! The man who claims my 
hand must have won my heart. 

Mr. Mason (to Mrs. Mason). Have you been 
putting those ideas into her head, Mrs. Mason ? 
| Mrs. Mason attempts to say something. ] -1 won't 
hear another word. I repeat, Ella will marr y Mr. 
Forsythe! 

Ella. 1 repeat, Ella won't! 

Mr. Mason (in amazement to Ella). Won't ? 

Ella, Yes, won't. 

Marie. Yes, won't! 

Mrs. Mason. Yes, won't! 

[Mr. Mason turns from one to the other. 

Mr. Mason, A conspiracy! And you're at the 
bottom of it, Mrs. Mason! But I'm not Augustus. 
I’m a man—a whole man. I’m going to see Mr. 
Forsythe now, this minute, and tell him of our 
return. [ 7 Ella.] Ella, prepare to receive him 
to-morrow. [ Exit. 

Ella. Oh, Arthur! 

[Sinking down on the lounge, and covering 
her eyes with her handkerchief. 

Marie. Oh, Harry ! 

[Sinking down on the chair, and ditto. 

Mrs. Maxon. Oh, Augustus ! 

[Sinking back in her chair,and ditto, Brief 
pause, Biimna. ——- at hall door and 
looks on diencen 

Minna. Vmonly a Ticinheaniil and Jack is 
ouly a buttons; tutewe’re so happy ! 

[Quick curtain. ] 


He was no- 


Augustus! why don’t you 


What's your heart got to 





ACT II. 


Scene I.—Room in Allen Forsythe’s lodgings. 
Somewhat scantily furnished. Doors at back 
and to right. Near door to right hooks from 
which hang a bonnet and a cloak, In the left 
Soreground is an easel ; on the easel a canvas ; 
leaning against the easel several canvases, In 
centre foreground table and chairs. _ Allen For- 
sythe, with palette and brush, is sitting at the 
easel. 

Allen (while painting). What shall I call it? 
[After a few strokes of the at Ideal head! 
For it is the head of my ideal. [ Rises, takes a 
Sew steps back, and looks at the canvas. Knock 
at the door. He is too absorbed to hear it.| 1 
have painted your portrait from memory, Helen. 
[ Door at back opens. Harry Montgomery enters. 
Looks about him as though expecting to find some 
one besides Allen in the room. Walks up to Allen 
and slaps him on the back. Allen starts, turns, 
and seeing Harry, grasps him warmly by the hand.} 
I didn’t hear you come in. 

Harry. Nor kuock either. 

Allen. Knock? Why that ceremony ? 

Harry. I thought Mr. Mason might be here. 

Allen, No, not yet. [Points to the hooks.| Ev- 
erything’s ready for him. 

Harry (looking toward hooks). What are those ? 

Crosses over toward hooks, 

Allen. Part of my wife’s wardrobe. 

Harry (comes hastily back.) Your wife's ? 

Allen. Congratulate me. I was married this 
morning. 

Harry. You haven’t committed the folly of a 
secret marriage with Miss Vinton? Where is 
your wife? 

Allen ( points to the bonnet and cloak). There! 
Fee ag ] Don’t you see my ruse? T’ll explain. 

Seats himself. Harry likewise. | The only way 

out of this Mason complication is by pretending 

I'm already married. Old Mr. Mason may fume 

and rage, but he can’t insist on my becoming a 

bigamist just to carry out a compact to which I 

wasn’t a party. 

Harry (rises.) It’s a splendid ruse! 
you up. 

[Allen rises, goes over to Harry and lays one 
hand on his shoulder. 

Allen, You're an ideal friend. [Harry makes 
a deprecating gesture.| Think how my self-styled 
friends who helped me run through my fortune 
deserted me when they’d worked out the mine! 
You’re my friend in need. 

[Allen goes back to easel, takes palette and lays 
it on table. 


I'll back 


Harry. You've been my friend in need more 
than once, Allen. 
Allen. Well, we’re both friends in need now— 


we're about equally hard up. 

Harry. Youre a wonder to me. You take 
matters so lightly. [ Leans against table. 

Allen (carelessly dropping on to chair near ea- 
sel, having turned it so that he faces Harry). That’s 
one compensation Bohemianism offers its dev- 
otees. We Bohemians can take even poverty 
lightly. 

Harry. But you go further. Without a thought 
you give up Miss Ella Mason and a million for 
Miss Helen Vinton, who may not have a penny to 
her name; and you, Allen Forsythe, are making 
love to her as Arthur Hamerton, because you're 
afraid to let her know your real name till you’re 
clear of this Mason complication; yet you’re as 
light-hearted. as if there were nothing on your 
mind. 

Allen (earnestly). You're wrong, Harry. There 
are three things in this world I take seriously— 


[ Both laugh. 


my art, my friendship for you, and my love for 
Helen. 

Harry. You are sure it’s love? 

Allen. Sure? 


Harry. Don’t give up a million for a mere 
fancy! 

[Allen rises and points to the canvas on the 
easel. Harry goes over toward easel. 
Harry. Helen Vinton! A life-like portrait! 

Allen. Painted from memory. First sketched 
after that one glimpse of her face I caught at 
Havre. 

Harry. Forgive my doubts, Allen. 
love. 

Allen. And to-night I will know my fate! I 
have a note asking that we call for her and Miss 
Marie, and go with them to the Fontaines’ ball. 
[At mention of Marie’s name Harry should be- 
come more interested.| I will tell her all—my 
love, my name—and ask her to be my wife. | Oh, 
Harry! if you only knew how I love to. picture 
our home! 

Harry. Don’t: forget one Bohemian character- 


It must be 


istic. [Allen looks questioningly.] To take even 
poverty lightly! 

Allen. Poverty! 

Harry. What have you to live on? 


Allen. My art! 

Harry. Have you ever made a cent out.of your 
art? 

Allen,, No—er—but, I mean to go to work in 
earnest. 

Harry (briskly and Guoyantly). That ‘ll be a 
fine household! The cupboard stocked. with 
paints and turpentine [/aking up palette], the 
palette and paint-knife for table service, and 
this [going over to easel and taking up one of the 
canvases leaning against if] will be the nearest 
approach to canvas-back ! 

Allen. Well, Harry, as long as we have you 
and Miss Marie—Mrs. Montgomery—to enliven 
the feast, we won’t mind what the menu is. 

[ Before Harry can reply, there is a knock at 
the door. 

Allen. Mr. Mason! 

[Allen goes up stage to door. Harry follows 
half - way. Allen opens the door. Mr. 
Mason enters. Looks from Allen to Har- 
ry and hesitates a moment ; then grasps Al- 
len’s hand. 

Mr. Mason. Your hand, Allen. 
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you among hundreds. 
image. 

“fen (as they go down stage). That is doubly 
welcome coming from my father’s dearest friend. 

Mr. Mason sees Harry.] Pardon me. Harry 
ontgomery. My best friend. 

Mr, Mason (shaking hands with Harry). Hold 
fast to each other, young men. It’s easier to win 
wealth and fame than a true friend. 

Allen. Friendship and marriage [nudges Harry | 
are the holiest ties. Won’t you be seated, Mr. 
Mason ? [ They seat themselves, 

Mr. Mason (aside). Marriage—he meets me 
half-way. [Zo Allen.] True, Allen ; friendship 
and marriage are the holiest ties. I have called 
to see you concerning your marriage. 

Allen. How can I thank you for this kind in- 
terest ? 

Harry (to Mr. Mason). I always told Allen you 
would be a friend to him. I always wanted him 
to ask your aid when he lost his father’s fortune. 

Mr, Mason, What, Allen ? 

Allen. I am ne hypocrite, Mr. Mason ; 
dered it. 

Mr. Mason. Squandered ! 
Forsythe a roué / 

Harry. No, Mr. Mason; you misjudge him. 
Others, I among them, squandered it for him. 

[Allen rises and crosses to Harry. 

Allen, Harry, you shall not make yourself a 
scape-goat for me, 

Mr. Mason (aside). There’s the right stuff in 
these young men! 

Allen. Mr. Mason, there is no stain on my 
name, When the last penny went, I settled 
down to work. I have borne poverty without a 
murmur, but I cannot bear to be misjudged by 
my father’s friend. 

Mr. Mason, Poverty! 

Harry. Yes, sir, poverty. 

Mr. Mason, Allen, I am not angry with you 
for having squandered your money. You had 
your father’s generous nature in excess, but I am 
indignant to think you did not write to me for 
help. 

Allen, I was too proud. 

Mr. Mason. Too proud to write to your father’s 
friend! [Looks about the room.] But it is not 
too late for me to help you now. 

Harry. Oh, sir, how I wish my sister were here 
to thank you! 

Allen. She will bless you for your kindness. 

Mr. Mason ( puzzled, to Allen). His sister ? 

Allen. Yes—my darling wife. 

Mr. Mason. Wife! 

Allen. United to me by the holy tie you coupled 
with friendship. 

Mr. Mason (angrily). 

Allen, Mr. Mason! 
change ? 

Harry. You are speaking to my sister’s hus- 
band. 

[Harry is an amused spectator of the follow- 
ing. Allen still has to act his false part 

Mr. Mason (in a rage). Husband! Allen For- 
sythe a husband! You are not worthy to bear 
your father’s name. You have broken a sacred 
family compact. Squanderer of your father’s 
hard-earned money, had you no regard for the 
family honor? Never let me see your face again ! 

{ Mr. Mason hastens in a rage Jrom the room. 
Allen and Harry throw 
chairs and laugh. 

Harry (restraining his laughter). 
time to call him back. 
million. 

Allen (rises. 
free! 


You are your father’s 


I squan- 


The son of Allen 


A wife! 
What means this sudden 


themselves on to 


There’s still 


You're throwing away a 
Gesture of triumph). Poor, but 


[Curtain. Quick change of scene.} 

Scene I].—Varlor in the Mason house—same as 
in First Act. Gas jets lighted. Ella, in evening 
dress, in chair near the table. She looks at the 
clock. 

Ella. Ten minutes more and he will be here! 
[ Rises. Goes over to mirror. Looks at her- 
self in the mirror. Marie, also in evening 


dress, appears at entrance from hall. Sees 
Ella. Smiles and knocks smartly. Ella 
starts, Marie enters. 

Ella (in a slightly disappointed tone). Oh! It’s 


you, Marie! 

Marie. It’s only Cousin Marie [archly|—not 
Arthur Hamerton. 

Hilla, Forgive me, Marie. 

him. 


Mr. 


I was thinking of 


[ They come down to table and sit down at it. 

Marie. Thinking of him while looking at your- 
self in the glass ? 

Ella. Why not? 

Marie. Impossible! 

Ella. Didn’t you think to yourself as you look- 
ed in the glass, the last thing before you left 
your room, I wonder if Ae’ll find this dress be- 
coming ? 

Marie. He? 

Ella, Yes, he. [Shaking her finger at Marie.} 
Don’t you monopolize the shade of the only 
rubber plant in the Fontaines’ conservatory to- 
night. 

Marie. Oh no! 
lize it. 

[ Enter Minna with a salver, on which there 
is a visiting card. 

Minna. For you, Miss Marie. 

[Marie takes card. Seems agitated as she 
reads it. 

Marie. Show him into the reception-room. 


Some others want to monopo- 


[Marie rises. Goes close to Ella. Speaks 
rapidly. 
Marie. Mr. Montgomery! I'm so afraid he’s 


come to say he can’t be at the Fontaines’ to-night. 

Ella, Perhaps he thinks a téte-d-téte in a re- 
ception-room more expeditious than one under a 
rubber plant during a ball. 

Marie. Expeditious ? 

Ella (rising and leading Marie quickly up stage). 
Don’t stand here. Run along before he changes 
his mind. 





NER 


[ Zxit Marie quickly. Ella comes down stage 
to chair, near which, with one hand resting 
on its back, she stands a moment. 

Ella (reflectively). She little knows that I wrote 
to Mr. Hamerton to come here with Mr. Mont- 
gomery before the ball, He should be here soon. 
[ Seats herself... Then speaks, as if in a reverie.| 
Does he think of me as often as | of him? That 
night at Havre I stood by the open casement and 
gazed out over the sea. It was a calm, peaceful 
night. Among the stars one shone out in great- 
est glory. I wondered if he too were at that 
same moment gazing at that same star. As my 
eyes closed in sleep that night-my lips were still 
lisping a prayer, already oft repeated, for a calm 
sea and a happy voyage—for him. 

[ Leans back, as if in reverie. 
Jack enters with a card. 
hears his step, rises quickly. 
toward him. 

Jack. A gentleman, 
see you. 

[Ella takes card. 
agitated, Hesitates a moment. 

Ella. You may show him up here. 

[ Brit Jack. Ella comes rapidly down to front. 

Ella, Allen Forsythe! It’s best to see him. I 
will appeal to him to release me from the odious 
compact. 

[ Enter Allen. 


him. 


Brief pause. 
Ella, when she 
Goes up stage 


miss, as would like to 


She seems surprised and 


Ella’s back is turned toward 
He comes down to a point near her. 
When he becomes aware she has not heard 
him enter, he advances a little further. 
Allen, 1 beg pardon, Miss Mason. 
[ At the sound af his voice Ella turns swiftly. 


Ella. Arthur! [ Checking herself. 

Allen. Helen! 

Ella. Mr. Hamerton ? [ Looking at card. 

Allen. Miss Vinton, I am not Arthur Hamer- 
tou; Iam Allen Forsythe. 

Ella, Allen Forsythe! 

Allen. Forgive me, Miss Vinton. As Allen 


Forsythe I was bound by a compact made by oth- 
ers to Miss Mason. I have come here to ask her 
to release me. 

Ella (excitedly). 
will refuse. 

Allen. She cannot, when I tell her that I can- 
not give her my heart. 

Ella (with forced calmness). Perhaps you will 
change your mind when you see her. 

Allen, Miss Vinton, the night after I had gazed 
for a moment upon your face on the quay 


Release you? Perhaps she 


at 


Havre I paced the steamer’s deck, haunted by a | 


horrid thought: had that one sign of returning 
life—that one look you gave me—been fleeting ? 
Had your eves closed again, and forever ? 
by sudden impulse I raised my eyes toward the 
heavens ; they were bright with stars. Then I 
knew you lived. 
Ella (dreamily). 
heavens that night. 
One star shone out from all. 


I too gazed upward to the 


Allen. 


Ella. 1 too gazed on that star. 
Allen. Do you know the name of our star, 
Helen ? [ He takes her hand. She does not seek 


to release herself, but looks up to him lovingly and 
Venus, the star of love. 
[ Kisses and clasps her. Pause. 
[Ella ge nily releases he rself, and still allowing 
him to hold one of he r hands, stands about 
half an arm’ s-le ngth From him. 
Ella (with assumed sadness). But you are not 
yet free. 


que stioningly. | 


Allen. But I will be. 
Ella (firmly). Never! [ Merrily.] I, Ella 
Mason, refuse to give you up to Helen Vinton ! 


Allen. You Ella Mason ? 
Ella. Yes, Allen; we were both at the same 
time, and for the same reason, hating while lov- 


ing each other. 
Allen (drawing her up to him). I must be ae- 
cepted all over again by Ella Mason. 
[Mr. Mason’s voice heard in the hall. 
Mr. Mason, 1 tell you, Mrs. Mason [Mr. and 
Mrs. Mason ente a he’s a scoundrel. He’s broken 
the compact. [Mrs. Mason, seeing Ella and Al- 
len, gives a scream. Ella and Allen separate. Mr. 
Mason rushes up to Allen, in a rage.| How dare 
you set foot in my house ? 
Ella. He’s Allen, papa—Allen Forsythe. 
Mr. Mason. 1 know him. ,[ 7 Allen.] Where's 
your wife ? 
Ella. Wife! 
[ Zurns pale and trembles. Has to support 
herself by grasping the back of a chair 
Allen (very rapidly). It was all a ruse, Mr. Ma- 
son, to get out of the compact. I loved a girl 
madly. She turns out to be Ella Mason. 
[Ella seems reassured, 
How romantie! 
[ Mr. Mason sti/? looks doubtful. 
who saved mamma’s life and 
papa, 
Allen! 


Mrs. Mason. 
Ella. It was he 
mine at Havre, 
Mr. Mason. 
and now mine! 
[ Grasps Allen's hand. Mrs. Mason embraces 
Allen. Marie and Harry enter. 
Mr. Mason (seeing them). Another surprise ! 
Marie. 1 told him we'd have to ask dear Uncle 
Mason’s consent first. 
Harry. Which we hope won't be refused. 
Allen. 1 can vouch for my friend, Mr. Mason, 
Mr. Mason. That is sufficient. 
[ Shakes Harr y by the hand. 
braces Marie. 
Mr. Mason. 
to-night. 
Mrs. Mason, 


Your father’s own boy, 


Mrs. Mason em- 
Then Marie joins Harry. 
We won’t go to the Fontaines’ ball 


We'll plead two previous engage- 


ments. 

Mr. Mason. We might begin addressing en- 
velops. 

Ella. Oh, Allen! 

Marie. Oh, Harry! 

Mrs. Mason. Oh— 


Mr. Mason (quizzingly). Augustus ? 
Mrs. Mason ( firmly). No. [2mbracing Mr. 
Masou.] Oh, John! 
[ Curtain. ] 


As if | 























THE SORT OF 
BUYING A SADDLE-HORSE. 
By T. H. M. 

Il. 


N examining a horse a lady cannot of course 

usually make the thorough inspection person- 
ally which would be necessary to warrant his limbs 
and wind perfectly sound, but she can, by taking 
a little time to it, form an opinion which will be 
very nearly correct. She should first master the 
vocabulary published last week, which will give 
her an idea what defects to be on the lookout for, 
and just where to seek for them; and she should 
cultivate her eye at every opportunity by scan- 
ning critically every horse she sees—or, to be 
more moderate, Say one or two a day—endeavor- 
ing to detect a “spavin” or “‘curb” or what not 
which the owner does not suspect or perhaps shuts 
his eyes to. Then, when a horse is brought up 
for her approval, let her take her own time, re- 
fuse to be hurried or humbugged, but look him 
over from all sides, at rest and in motion, and 
finally get him on trial for a week, This last pre- 
caution is the most valuable of all, and worth, as 
“Stonehenge” says, ten per cent. on the price of 
the animal, and it can very often be obtained by 
the simple offer of paying for his services in case 
he is not purchased; indeed, some of the most 
successful New York city dealers grant this priv- 
ilege to any responsible customer as a matter of 
course. To return to our inspection: First take 
a side view from a little distance, observing that 
he stands perpendicularly on all four legs, bear- 
ing equal weight on each, any ‘“ pointing,” or put- 
ting forward of a forefoot to relieve it of its share 
of weight, being indicative of tenderness if not 
lameness. Notice the size, shape, and relative 
proportion of the different parts, and scrutinize 
them carefully for swellings, or for weakened or 
deformed joints, Then do the same from before, 
then from behind. Now have him led past you, 
first at a walk, then at a slow trot, insisting that 
the groom shall not take him by the headstall, 
but by the end of the halter, so as to leave him 
free to nod his head if he pleases. Now have 
him saddled and bridled, and all his paces shown, 
finishing with a smart gallop long enough to 
sweat him well, after which listen carefully to 
his breathing, which should be noiseless ; observe 
that the heaving of the flanks is regular and not 
spasmodic, and “that the bes ating of the heart is 
not violent or irregular. During your week of 
trial take some disinterested person with you to 
serve as witness in case of accident or misconduct, 
and work the horse hard every day, so as to be 
sure that he does not lose his appetite when fa- 
tigued, but being careful not to injure his feet 
by galloping on hard roads, or to let him slip or 
strain himself in any way. Remember the oft- 
quoted words of the English stable-man: “ It 
ain’t the speed that ’urts the ’orse; it’s the ’am- 
mer, ’ammer, ’ammer on the ’ard’igh-road.” Af- 
ter your first ride, leave the saddle on for twenty 
minutes with the girths slackened, and next morn- 
ing, before putting it on again, examine the back 
carefully for any soreness or puffy spot, and if 
such exist, abstain from riding until it has 
quite disappeared, for a day of patience now is 
better than a week after a saddle-gall has be- 
come fairly established. The saddle, of course, 
should fit the horse well, and there should always 
be a free space along above the backbone aud 
withers. 

The accompanying cut shows a saddle-horse of 
the very best form for a lady’s use. 

The color of a borse is an important factor in 
the price, except in the case of animals of ex- 
traordinary qualities ; and although different per- 
sons have their special preferences, yet probably 
the order of the following list will give the aver- 
age taste of the horse-buying public. 

Blood bay with black points; that is, with mane, 
tail, and legs from the knee downward black. 
Rich chestnut. Common bay with black points. 
Rich brown. Common chestnut. Dark dapple 


or 





gray. Full black. Light bay with brown legs. 
White. Common gray. Brownish-black. Sorrel. 
When your decision is finally made, obtain | 





HORSE TO BUY. 


from the person selling a warranty, which had 
better be written upon the bill itself, giving the 
height, age, and color of the horse, and stating 
that he is sound, kind, goes well under the sad- 
dle and in single or double harness, and is afraid 
of nothing. The vices which in the eye of the 
law make a horse returnable are biting, cribbing, 
kicking, rearing when dangerous, and shying when 
dangerous. : 

In estimating the height of a horse it is con- 
venient to remember that fifteen hands make ex- 
actly five feet-—a “ hand” being four inches, or a 
third of a foot. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mes. G. S. F., ann Orners.—While we sincerely re- 
gret the destruction of birds for millinery purposes, 
we cannot stultify ourselves by refusing to tell our 
readers that they are still worn, when the shops and 
streets are full of them. The Bazar does not under- 
take to set the fashions, but only to chronicle them 
truthfully. When ladies stop wearing birds and plu- 
mage, it will be glad to say so. 

Jack any Mignon.—Buttoned kid and morocco with 
patent-leather tips are the best walking boots. Drink 
the bouillon from the small cup in which it is served, 
and use the water in the small finger-bowl. 

Scssortser.—Shorten your basqne, and add a vest 
and an apron of striped velvet and silk. Let out the 
pleats of the back breadths and gather them. Use 
the velvet suit for afternoon and evening calls. 

Ianonanoe.—Send ten cents for a late Bazar con- 
taining an article on the etiquette of mourning. 

Casumers.—Your trimmings are suitable. Have a 
cloth tailor jacket to wear with this dress, 

Marcaner.—Make the mull dress with some Valen- 
ciennes insertion in the basque and sleeves, and 
flounces of Valenciennes lace on the skirt and over- 
skirt. Why not let the skirt hang slightly long be- 
hind, and wear a tulle veil ? 

Ruxrra.—A seal plush mantle is the best wrap for 
you, trimmed with a little jet and with fur. 

VentNon.—On general principles, a married lady 
should not be seen too often in public with aman who 
is not her husband, no matter how intimate a friend 
he may be, nor should she give or receive valuable 
presents from him, or accept attentions which, how- 
ever innocent, may compromise her in the sight of a 
censorious world. We cannot judge of your particu- 
lar case. 

May A. N.—We cannot tell you where to find the 
lace. 

Maxevenrire.—Have pleatings of the silk down the 
front of your black velvet skirt, and as the middle 
width of the curved —. drapery. Pleat silk asa vest 
with white silk inside ij Have a Russian bang on 
your high forehead. High linen collars and cuffs will 
still be worn. 

Inene Larpiuam.—Dark cherry wood is best for your 
parlors, also papered walls, either gilt or silver. Get 
double-faced jute velours for portiéres, or else plush. 

Anxious.—A lamp, a book, a pair of cut-glass co- 
logne bottles, a handsome inkstand, are all suitable 
birthday gifts for a gentleman. 

K. A. W.—You can get the cut patterns given of 
Bazar illustrations by sending to this office. Get navy 
bine or bine-gray cloth or twilled wool to combine 
with black velvet in the design you mention 

Mrs. 8S. D.—The sample marked No. 3 will be pretty 
for your fourteen-year-old daughter's dress made by 
the design for a young girl » dress illustrated on page 
681 of Bazar No. 42, Vol. XTX. 

Preqin.—Any pretty sill surah or fine light wool 
dress made short, with pointed neck and elbow sieeves, 
will be suitable for the evening dress of a girl of eigh- 
teen. A darker silk made as a costume, with a plush 
siing-sleeve mantle and round hat, will be pretty for 
theatre parties. 

O.p Sunssoriser.—Astrakhan trimming is used by 
those who wear crape. Wear a felt bounet trimmed 
with Astrakhan. Use crape for a vest on your black 
silk, for pleatings down the middle of the skirt, for 
bordering the side panels, and for a wide border 
around the back of the skirt. 

Eprtu W.—Hem the edges of a covert coat. Put 
pocket flaps on each side with “strapped bands”— 
stitched along each raw edge of the band—for trim- 
ming. 

Amy Rossart.—Bounet strings are to be tied under 
the chin. 

Western Sunsoriser.—Send the invitation to the 
“Misses Smith.” You require three witnesses at a 
wedding in most States. Your suggestions concern- 
ing a very private wedding are good. The blue dress 
will answer. The groom should wear a black Prince 
Albert frock-coat and gray trousers. Get either a 
black or seal brown plush cloak 

Mrs. R.-—Yonu will find a Supplement Bette rn of a 
— ition skirt with steels in No. 4, Vol. XVIII 

. M.—The recipe for a pot- pourri of rose 
was published in Bazar No. 23, Vol. ‘ 

Ianorance.—All the ladies ol the house, except the 
hostess, whose turn always comes last, are served at 
table before the gentlemen guests. 

1. J. P.—Get brown, green, or bine ladies’ cloth to 
trim with otter. lush will be used in stripes and 
blocks for combining with wool dresses as vests and 
petticoats, 
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WAPITI HUNTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA.—{Sez Page 753.] 
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BORAX. 
woe en that would 


not be amiss in any 
house, and that, indeed, is as 
useful there as soda, soap, or 
any other of the things gen- 
erally considered household 
necessities, is borax, and 
which, if kept for use at all, 
ought to be kept in quantity, 
There are few so cleansing 
things known to household 
science. Not to speak of its 
various medical uses, such as 
for canker and slight sore 
throat, it is excellent for soft- 
ening hard water, without 
which softening, either natu- 


cific slopes of the mountain 
ranges. It is one of the most 
timid of creatures, and when 
disturbed, either while feeding 
or travelling, the whole crowd 
will run together like a flock of 
sheep, and huddle up in a close 
clump, their long necks stretch- 
ed out and their eyes staring 
helplessiy. After an alarm 
they march in a wedge-shaped 
formation, the leader in front. 
If the leader is shot, they all 
stop and huddle again till an- 
other is selected. In nine times 
wa out of ten, Colonel Dodge af- 
Fig. 2.—Lace Breakrast Cap. RY firms, the leader isa doe. Ifa 
For description see Supplement. ois buck, his favorite position is in 
4 the middle of the herd, sur- 

rounded by admiring females. 

The hunting varies according to the nature of the ground, 
The first necessity is to have the wind right, that is, to ad- 
vance toward the herd up the wind, the hunter exposing 
himself as little as possible to the wary eyes or acute ears 
of his victim. In going up and down bad places he is only 
excelled by the mountain sheep, while in thickets and wood- 
ed districts he can hide himself in the slightest possible 
cover. On the plains the most exciting form of the sport 
after deer is on horseback, but unless the country is very 
favorable, success is doubtful. The Indians, when a herd 
is discovered, surround them and butcher them at leisure. 
Curious stories are told of the way in which these creatures 
have been slaughtered when paralyzed by fear. <A single 
hunter has been known to enter a cafion a hundred yards 











































Fig. 1.-—Hanpxercuier Cap. 
rally or artificially, nothing For description see Supplement. 


can be washed satisfactorily, 

not even the hands. It is really essential to the proper 
washing of the hands where the water is hard, a spoonful of 
it dissolved in warm water making it all right, and removing 
soil and roughness from the hands in a marvellous manner. 
It is equally good for washing the head and scalp semi-oc- 
casionally, and for cleansing the hair; it is better than 
ammonia or anything else in common use for purifying hair- 
brushes and combs; it cleans bottles; mixed with the rinse- 
water, it whitens the week’s washing of otherwise gradually 
yellowing clothes as nothing else is known to do, bleaching 
them as chlorine gas might, but without breaking or rotting a 
fibre of cloth, as many of the washing compounds do, An- 
other of its uses is in destroying those pests of the kitchen, 


Bopice CorsaGE with JACKET. 
Cut Pattern of Jacket, No. 3900: Price, 20 Cents. * 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 31-41. 





Frock ror Girt rrom 3 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
Back AND Front. 
Cut Pattern, No. 3902: Price, 15 Cents. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 47-51. 


PLaIn AND RovGuH-strirpgcp Woo. Costume 
For description see Supplement. 


Srrirep anD Piain Woon Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


wide, walk up to a Herd of fifty-eight, and shoot them all down without 
one trying to escape. In Canada and British Columbia the guides who 
attend travellers on hunting expeditions are usually taken from the half- 
breed population. These men are physically tall, straight, and well- 
proportioned, and very active and enduring. The face is swarthy, set 
in dark hair; the features often good, and aquiline in character. 


the cockroach and water-bug; for, mixed with an eighth of its quantity 
of pulverized sugar, and scattered at night about the haunts of the dark 
creatures, it destroys them so rapidly that in less than a fortnight, 
the treatment being continued, not a water-bug will be found in any hole 
or corner. 








WAPITI HUNTING IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. SCARLET FLANNELS. 
See illustration on page 752. S the season approaches for warm and thick under-garments it is 

well to remember that there is as great a diversity in the constitu- 
tional ability of different individuals to wear colored flannels as there is 
in the ability to eat shell-fish and various other articles of food. Some 
people are badly poisoned by oysters, which afford healthy nutriment to 
others; some people cannot eat strawberries without eruptions of the 
skin and inflammations of the throat; some people are given a sore 
throat by honey, which cures the sore throat of others, Flannels that 
are dyed with logwood benumb the sensibility of the skin in some in- 
stances, and logwood itself is well known to deprive the skin of aoute 
feeling. On the other hand, flannels dyed in cochineal increase its sen- 


HE wapiti is the New World representative of the deer of Europe, 
and stands in the very first rank in the estimation of sportsmen. It 

is the largest of the species, and is keenly pursued by the Indian and the 
white man, and in a few years this splendid animal will have shared the 
fate of the buffalo in the United States. The “ pot-hunters,” who kill the 
animal merely for the sake of its hide, shoot all the year round, whether 
the deer is in season or out of season, but the sportsman who shoots for 
pleasure goes in chase about the beginning of September, when the ant- 
lers are clear of “ velvet,” and the buck is fat and sleek. From this 
time on till early spring herds of various size are found, from five to 
seventy-five. Colonel Dodge states that he saw a herd of over five hun- 





Overcoat For Boy rrom 11 To 13 Years sibility, and while irritating some skins almost beyond endurance, de- 
dred on the plains before the Union Pacific Railroad had rendered their oLp.—Back AND Fron. velop in others a sense of warmth that seems to act in a curative fash- 
haunts accessible to the world. The wapiti ranges from Texas beyond For pattern and description see Supplement, No ion upon rheumatism and neuralgia. On the whole, though, white flan- 
the Canada line to the Saskatchewan region, and westward to the Pa- VL, Figs. 42-46. Py. a nels would seem to be the safest of all. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 


De. J. 8. Hottman, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “It is 
of gor ‘od Be rvice in the troubles arising from alcoholism, 
and gives satisfaction in my practice.” —[Adv.]} 





ADVERTISEHEMEN'LS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, | 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short- -weight, alum or 


Sold only tn cans, 
Rovat Baxine Powner Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y 


actated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians ofall Schools, 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING, Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 

150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists, 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


t#~ A valuable pamphlet on “The Nutrition of 
Infants and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Weuis, Ricuarpson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


og REAl ly, 
FLAKES. 


phosphate powders. 





| 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 

j admirably adapted for invalids as 

well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


OUR CATALOGUE 


Ilas so increased 










in size that we now 
issue it in two parts. 

Part 1 contains STAMPING PAT- 
TERNS ONLY, 
200 pages, 9x 11 inches, showing design, 
size, and price of nearly 5000 of the new- 


and comprises about 


| est designs, most of which are original 


with us. This book is now ready. 
Part 2 contains illustrated instruc- 
tions for Lustre 
Lava Work, Tapestry Paint- 
ing, Drawn Work, Honiton and Point 
Lace Making, Iridescent Painting, Paris 
Tinting, Tissue-Flower Making, Embroid- 
ery Stitches, Alliance Embroidery, etc., 


Kensington Painting, 
Painting, 


etc., with numerous engravings, showing 
all that is newest and best in Fancy 
Work and Novelties in Decoration. 

Price of either of these books, 25 cents. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
12 West 14th Street, N. Y. 
In ordering, please mention whether 


Part 1 or Part 2 is wanted. 


Barbour’s Flax Thread 








The Food of Foods. | 


DD 


in making bread and cake. 


‘‘Cerealine Flakes’’ to flour 
They 
Bread 
containing it is as much more digest- 





will keep fresh much longer. 





ible than bread without it, as 1 is 


greater than 80. 


Cersauing M’r’c Co,, Corumsus, Inp. 





Is a very distressing disease, often 
inherited. Sometimes ends in IN- 
SANITY, PARALYSIS or 
BRAIN SOFTENING, It is a 
nervous disease per se and can be 
cured by using regularly 








LADIES 


| Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 


for Curtain or other Trimming from 


BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THE BARBOUR. BROTHERS COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


THE IMPROVED 
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rv 
Exhaustion, sent 

actor Sa eS ikem 

USE SULPHUR BATH COMPOUND. 
All the benefits of Sulphur Springe at your own 

home. Cures all skin diseases; beautifies the com- 

plexion. Pound Fg nye twenty baths, $1: trial 

package, Ibe ae by mail. THE MIDDLETOWN 
HEMICAL CO ., Middletown, Conn. 





BURNER 


| Gives a light of sixty candle-power, 


question the best Jamp burner ever made. 

lightit has noequal. Price, burnerand chimney, $1.25. 
HEKTOGRAPH MFG. CO., 

82 and 84 Church St., and 10 East Fourteenth St., N. Y. 


equal to seven 
common burners, and will fit any any ordinary lamp. This 
burner has been greatly improved, and is now beyond | 
Asa reading 











| ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, vari 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


A NEW STORY, 


“Relations-in Law” 


MARION HARLAND, 


In The Philadelphia 


Ladies’ Home Journal 





AND 
Practical Housekeeper. 








“Madam stood on a venerable and precious rug; 
the twins supported her on the right, Wilhelmina 
on we left. 

As My 8on’s wife you are welcome to his moth- 
er’s house,’ said the chest voice, sumbling more 
deeply than usual by reason of the prewental af- 
fection. ‘My daughters! kiss your siste 

“Nellie, like the educated children of most * new 
people,’ had a profound veneration for old blood 
and thorough breeding. Her ideals of the perfect 
ease and fine courtesy that obtains in ‘our best 
circles’ broke and fell under the experiences of the 
next few hours. 

A story of particular interest to 
eon J married people, or those con- 
templating matrimony, commences 
in November. 

“The € harity of the Jonesvillians,” 









REDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H. M. Tue Queen or ENGLAND. 
JH. R. H. Tue Princess or WAcEs. 
The Empress of | H. M. The Queen of Den« 





mark, 
T he Queen of Italy. H.M. The Queen of Holland. 
H. M. The Queen of Portu- | H. I. H. The Crown Princess 
gal. | of Germany. 


Lonpon, 
210 4 
Paris, 
; Cowr 
Fifth —_ 
Epinsurcu, 


Ave., Newport, 


and 


T r SARATOGA 
New : 
a GENTLEMEN'S 
y ork. DeparTMENT, 


1132 Broapway. 





SPECIALTIES: 
TRAVELING, YACHTING AND Sportinc Gowns 
Jackets, Utsters, Hats anv RipinG Hasirts. 


Mr. Redfern begs to state that all Mail Orders will receive 
his most prompt and careful attention. 


210 Fifth Avenue (Next Delmonico’s). 


WALKING, 


GENTLEMEN’S DEPARTMENT, 


132 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORI 
sé ” 
THE MIKADO. 

In addition to our premiums, a list of which wi!l be 
seut on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera bas ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity “ The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 


the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 


Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘*Yum-Yum.” 


Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 
‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 


Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.” 
George Thorne, as - - - - ‘*Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘‘ Nanki-Poo.” 


Frederici, as - - - ~-‘'The Mikado.” 

Fred Billington, as - - ‘' Pooh-Bah.” 

Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


i. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





by Josiah Allen’s Wife, full of h 
and pathos—a rich story. 
“An Old-Fashioned Mother,” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, a splendid 
story for girls. 

‘*Mother’s Corner,” “Artistic Nee- 








dle Work,” ** Home Cooking,” “ Eti- 
quette,” and “ Flower” Departments 
arealls ‘ial features. THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL is elegantly illus- 
trated, employs the best writers, and 
has nearly 400,000 paid subscribers. 

("Mailed to any address, 3 months on trial, on 
ia wre only 10 cents, in silver or stamps. 


Add 
CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa- 


CURE ‘t: DEAF 


Peck’s Patent IMPROVED CUSHIONED EaR Drums 
Portocti estore, tk the eo Hearing, and 
as of the nat m. Invisible, comfortable and 
alw: in position ‘AN conversation and even whispers 
heard ¢ distinctly, Send for illustrated book with testiment- 
| als, FREE, Adress F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y. 

Mechanically induced, without iates ; 


SLEE harmless, reliable; no discomfort. Persons 
troubled by s.cerLrssn ess.for pamphlet on this subject, 








address Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 





equally suitable in and out of mourning. 
Board,” which is the Priestley trade-mark. 
They are for sale by all the 
Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson's 
Le Boutillier Bros., ‘and others. 





PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Cloths, for both Costumes and Wraps, of extra quality ; the Real 
India Cloth, wniting the Camel-Hair effect with the graceful folds of Indian draperies, and the new 


Silk-Warp Diagonais and Serges, the softest and most luxurious of materials, yet firm in texture and 


None genuine unless rolled on a yellow “ Varnished 


rincipal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by Lord & 
ourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford, & Simpson, 





srform the | 











WASTE |} 
EMBROIDERY SILK] 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a f= 
box—all good silk and good colors. Sent by ew 
. 100 Crazy Stitches 


CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 














A perfect guide for coloring and shading furnished “a 
the flower itself. Covered by Patents for U.S. & Canada. 
M. BENDICK, 438 Broadway, New York. 
Manufacturer of Perforated Patterns. 

yoga: LADIES GUIDE 


TOKOLOG Y fieri sect, 1. b. 
Cloth, $200, Morocco, #2 8 MNYANY PUB‘ CD. Uhleage. 


N=, YORK SHOPPING AGENCY. 
eS Purchases of every description. For Circulars, 
ete., address Mnr. R. Cc ORRONS, 195 Broadway, N. Y. 


SHOPPIN 


taste, &c., without char 
address MISS A. BOD 


In ‘New York by a lady 
of long experience, good 
e. Forcircular, references, &c., 
), 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. 


ge ry ASING AGENCY—by a lady of ex- 
perience and ample facilities. Send for cireular. 
Miss 8. S. JONES, 179 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


M5; FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 28d St., N. ¥. City. Send for Circular. 
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eoenold 
Constable & Ci 


ARE OFFERING AT RETAIL, 
150 Dozen of | 


MISSES’ COLORED SPUN SILK HOSE 


at $1.25 Per Pair. 
(Usual Price, $2.00.) 

“ Cartwricnt & Warner's” Celebrated Merino 
and Cashmere Underwear and Hosiery for Ladies, 
Gentlemen, and Children; also, Real Scotch 
Lambs’ Wool, Balbriggan, and Pure Silk in the 
various weights. 


roadway A | ot b ot. 


EXTRAORDINARY SALE. 
French Dress — 


French Dress Goods — lots), 75c. and $1.00 


quality.. ... Jeoonceds Sue 
Scotch Tweed, 4 ine che 8 : $i. 25 quality Be dte sins 95e. 
French Hair-line Stripes ($1.00 quality)......... 89e. 
Broche and Stripe Velveteens ($1.25 quality).... S5e. 


Rich Moss-Embroidered Robes ($15.00 quality) ..$9.00 
Headquarters for 52-inch Cloaking Pinshes 
PP errr errr ree $7.50 to $20.00 
Astrakhans (52-inch), all colors....... $2.50 to $7.00 

Send for Illustrated Circulars of Robes. Send stamp 
for New Catalogue. 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


T. ODONOGHUE, 
Union Square, N.Y. 


I have just opened a large and elegant 
stock of novelties, my own importation, 
in French Millinery, Dress Trimmings, and 
Laces, together with a choice assortment 
of the latest Millinery Novelties. 

Dressmakers and Milliners are requested 
to examine my stock. Importing my 
own goods, will guarantee very low prices. 


HOME ART WORK, 


The Art Interchange gives these three colored 
studies: Study of Dogwood (20x11 in.), by 
Matilda Brown; Marine (20x14 in.), by Edward 
Moran; Pisher Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satter- 
lee, for 

Oxr Do.iar, 


together with Six issues of the Art Interchange 
and six large working pattern supplements and in- 
struction in embroidery, painting, carving, and brass 
hammering. 

For One Dollar and 65 Cents 
You can buy six colored studies, viz.: Peasant 
Girl (20x14 in.), by T. de Thulstrup; Study of Yel- 
low Roses (14x11 in.) ; Study of Grapes; Fisher 
Girl (13x10 in.), by Walter Satterlee; Marine 
(20x14 in.), by Edward Moran; Study of Do ood 
(20x14) in.), by Matilda Brown, and thirteen issues 
of the Art Interchange, civing thirteen work- 
ing design supplements, and two hundred and eight- 
een pages of designs and instruction in art work, 
Sample copy with large colored plate, 20 cents in 
stamps. Descriptive illustrated Circular sent rrex. 
Address, 

THE ART INTERCHANGE, 
Mention this paper. 87 & 39 West 22d Street, N.Y. 


re See ne 


ning g. A pre-d for Dys- 
nsump' ives, Convalescents. 
front in Wa ing Diseases. 
Borfect hu no cooking. The Care 
and Feedin oe oe Se anes, S mailed free 
DOLIBER, G » Boston, Mass. 


Ww 


To raiseaclub for GODEY’S L 
BOOK. The easiest Magazine to work for 


published. The largest commissions pid, 
and most beautiful premiums given to both 


















Subscribers and Club Raisers. It will pay 
you to send 15 cents for a Sample Copy 
containing full particulars, Subscription 
prices $2 a year. Addr 

DEY, Box H. i. "Philadelphia, Pa. 







. By return mail. Full Description 
Moody’s New Tallor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

















“Worth its Weight in Gold.” 


SO SAY THOSE USING 





A x EVERY ONE wget 

COMFORT NEVER KNOWN — 
If you wear Artificial Teeth and do not use this brush. 
No accumulations possible (causing great personal in- 
convenience and suffering), as the tuft of very stif 
unbleached bristles will thoroughly cleanse every 
cavity. The clearing space preventing all breaking- 
down of bristles. 


NO PREDECESSORS AND NO RIVALS. 
Each Brush Handsomely Boxed. 


THE PROPHYLACTIC TOOTH BRUSH 


(ADULT’S AND CHILD’S SIZES). 


Endorsed by all leading Dentists as the most perfect 
brush made for Natural Teeth. 

These brushes kept by all Dealers in Toilet Goods. 
Circulars and fall information on application to 


_ FLORENCE MFG. C0., Florence, Mass. 


Bridal Outfits. 


Infant Wardrobes. 
Ladies Sutts 
and Underwear. 


Lapres who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & T aylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth St. N V 


NORFOLK 


AND 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


HOSIERY CO,’S 
UNDERWEAR 


The best goods manufactured in 
this country, and equal to the finest 
grades imported. Exclusively man- 
ufacturers of Full- Fashioned 
Underwear, in all weights and grades 
| of Merino and fine Australian 
Lambs’ Weol. 


For Sale by all First-Class Dealers, 
Tas. Pearsall &Co's 


Filo-Floss 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 








unites the lustre of FLoss S1Lk with the divisi- 
bility of FrLose_ie. It is dyed only in their 
Unfading Eastern Dyes, which are 
identical with the Colours in Ancient Persian 
and Indian Needlework. 
Unlike ordinary modern dyes, these 
(1) will bear Continued Exposure to Light 
without Fading or Changing, 
(2) will Wash, 
(3) are the same by Gaslight as by Daylight. 
Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 
N.B.—The name ‘PEARSALL’S’ and the words 
“‘UNFADING EASTERN DYES’ are on every skein. 
No other is Genuine. Imitations abound 


HANOVER’S 
Merchan: Tailor 
System of gar- 
ment cutting is 


the atest and the only work used successfully without 
ateacher. Consists of a Square, all the Curves, anda 
Look of explicit instructions, with diagrams to cut all 
garments worn by ladies or children. Also teaches 
draping, padding and finishing. ng pee he only per- 
fect rule for euttin, at Pp ENTS To introduce, 


will send sample by ENTS. ‘WANTED. 


mail on re NAN of $1. 





JOHN C. HANOVER, ua Temple, Cincinnati, 0. 
Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 


EAFN ES pome, de, one who was deaf 
twenty-eight years, Tre by most of the noted 
oa without, suai got himse/7 in three 
mont and since then hundreds of others, Full 


rticnla ats sent on application. 
- AGE, No, 41 West dist St., New York City. 


AVORS for “The German.” 





“Send for book free. 
BERNARD MEYER, 59 and 61 Fulton St., N, Y. 








Remarkable Bargains 


NOW IN STOCK: 


42-inch BLACK SEBASTOPOL, double-faced, worth 


$1.00 and $1.25; now 75e. and 95e. per yard. 

42-inch SPONGED-CAMEL’S HAIR, all colors, worth 
$1.00; now 75e. per yard. 

42-inch SILK-AND-WOOL CHEVIOT, to close the 
lot, now 50¢c. per yard. 

54-inch STORNAWAY DEVON AND HOMESPUN 
DIAGONAL, very cheap, at $1.00; now 75c. and 
55e. per yard. 

BLACK SATIN DUCHESSE, all silk, 2144 inch, well 
worth $1.50; now $1.19 per yard. 

COLORED FAILLE FRANQCAIS, 20-inch wide, all 
shades, usual price, $1.65; now $1.25 per yard. 
The above goods are offered at unusual prices, which 
should be taken advantage of at once to secure 

these Bargains. 


Le Boutillier ~ 23d 
treet, 
Oa 


bo 


NEW Y ORK. 





Be DNEG20%5, 
© NY. 
Have cut the prices of their Imported 
NOVELTIES in FRENCH and ENGLISH 


DRESS GOODS 
(Plush and Velvet Effects) 
Exactly 


ONE HALF. 


Ladies desirous of availing themselves of this 
opportunity will do well not to defer their visit till 
the choicest styles are sold. 


KOCH & CO., 
6th Avenue and 20th Street, N. Y. 


DameksSons 


IDRY-GOODS HOUSE. a 
SEVEN GREAT BARGALNS 


DRESS coops. 


2 Cases Colored Diagonal Faciells Stripes, new 
effects, All-wool, 42 inches wide, 49c. yard ; im- 
ported at T5c. yard. 





28 pieces Jacquard Stripe Wool Dress Goods, 
42 inches wide, 98c. yard ; worth $1.50 yard. 

All-Wool Heather Mixed Cheviots, 40 inches 
wide, 48c. yard. 

Cheviot Homespun Canvas Cloths, 54 inches 
wide, 59e. yard. 

54-inch Colored and Black Ladies’ Cloth, 69c. 
yard, 

54-inch Colored and Black All-Wool Tricots, 
79¢. yard. 

Fine Quality Imported Sedan Ladies’ Cloths, 
all Colors and Black, 54 inches wide, $1.35 yard. 
BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th STS., N. Y. 


ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


} AS been known for 60 years to be the best, purest, 

and most fragrant tooth powder. It whitens 
the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 





Cheap tooth powders, pastes, and washes contain acid | 


and gritty substances which scratch and ruin the 
enamel, but Rowlands’ Odonto is warranted free from 
all acid, gritty, or deleterious compounds. The only 
genuine Odonto is Rowlands’, of 20 Hatton Garden, 
London. Sold by the best druggists. 





FIR BALSA P illows to be fragrant and! lasting 

should be filled with hand-picked 
Fir Tips dried without artificial heat. Cutting by ma- 
chinery bruises the buds and allows the odor to evap- 
orate. Drying by artificial heat melts the buds, making 
a heavy, sticky substance, with a strong, pitchy odor. 
We use ‘only the best hand-picked double Fir; clean, 








| 
elastic, cured by our own process and guaranteed to re- | 


main fragrant for years. Every pillow sold by us bears 
a ticket on which is our trade-mark and signature. 


OWEN, MOORE & CO., Portland, Me., U.S.A. 


LADIES, Mme, JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is patient the only unfailing remedy for removing 

radically and pe rmanently all ‘Superfluous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 
Mme. JU TLIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York. 


and most perfect method of dress 


DRESS-’ 
eutting—the Celebrated 


Franco-American Form. 
MAKERS “7sanuemsasse ct: 
179 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Send for “Circulars of the latest 





| 


| 


ILKY 3, 


GRAND ST., NEW YORK 
COMFORT IN SHOPPING 


Is now to be enjoyed by the additional space 
afforded by our 


NEW BUILDING 


Which is a five-story Iron-Front structure, mak 
ing our establishment the Largest Retail House 
in this city, covering as it does the entire block 
on Grand Street and 200 feet on Allen and 
Orchard Streets respectively. 


WITH INCREASED SPACE, 


Larger assortments than ever are promised, and 
greater comfort to purchasers. We are 


NOW DISPLAYING 


A stock of Fall and Winter Novelties unequalled 
in this city 
FOR EXTENSIVENESS, 
ASSORTMENT, 
or LOW PRICES. 


The class of goods will be found to equal the 
best in any section of the city, while the differ- 
ence in prices favors the buyer. 


MILLINERY GOODS. 


Dress Goods, Dress Silks, Trimming Silks, 
Plushes, Velvets, Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s 
Suits, Cloaks, and Wraps. 

Ladies’ and Misses’ Underwear, Infants’ Out- 
fits, Hosiery, Men’s Furnishings, Kid Gloves, 
White Goods, Fancy Goods, Lace Trimmings, 
Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Ornaments, etc., 


AND IN FACT EVERYTHING 


That can possibly be needed in the family for 
wear or ornamentation, even to 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 


CARPETS, AND FURNITURE. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Fall number profusely illustrated, devoted to 
Literature, Fashion, and contains price-list of our 
entire stock. Subscription, 50 cents per annum. 
Sample copies, 15 cents. 


Orders by mail specially attended to. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand &t.; 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS 
CLOTHING. 


The largest and most complete assortment of fashion- 
able styles, comprising everything from Hats to Shoes, 
can be found at the 





1T THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Mail orders have careful and prompt attention 


BEST & CO., 
60 & 62 West 23d St. 


or 10 cents in 
THE K ADO=2 we will 
send ap ee con 
taining First: 


the complete words of the Mikado. Second: thé 
music of all the best songs. Third: etchings of all 
the characters in the opera. These facts make it the 
best Mikado book published, but we send with it ten 
beautiful chromo cards besides, not defaced by having 
advertisements printed on the pictures, 
Mack Publishing Company, 
528 & 530 Washington St., New York. 


DRESSMAKING MADE EASY! 


By Using the Celebrated W etterhall Self-Instruct- 
ing Actual Measure System, which is considered 
to be the simplest and best used. Sample systems, $3. 
PERFECT FIT GUAKRANTEED 
WARE & BROWN, Ked Wing, Minn, 
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MRS. DONOVIN, * 


-_ 





GOOD-MARNIN’ TO YEZ, MISTHER MURPHY: 


BIRRUD YEZ ARE THIS BLISSID MARNIN’.” 

MR. MURPHY. “* THRUE FOR YEZ, Missis DONOVIN: BUT ‘TIS A THRIFLE MORE THAN A 
DAY’s JOB OI HAVE HERE, SO OI SEZ TO MESILF OI’LL JIST SHTART IN AN HOUR BEFOOR O1 
COMMINCE, AN’ WURRUK AN HOUR OR SO AFTHER OF QUIT, WID MAYBE THE LASTE BIT IN 


THE WURRULD WHILE OI'M RESTIN’ AT 


LIGHT AN’ DARRUK,” 


FACETILE. 


SPLITTING HAIRS. 
Mamma. * No, darling, you certainly 
can’t go with such a splitting head- 
ache as you have. It isn’t possible that 
it has got well in so short a time.” 
Enrru. *‘ Well, mamma, it’s not zack- 
ly aheadache. I—I think the ache’s in 


my hair. 





The story is told of a good Methodist 
brother, an itinerant, who sought shel- 
ter for the night ata certain farm-house. 
The woman demurred, but there bad 
been along drought, and when the min- 
ister suggested that his prayers might 
move the Lord to send the rain, she con- 
sented to let him stay. During the 
night the floods came, and when the 
rood woman came down in the morn- 
ing and found her fences and chicken- 
coops had sailed off for parts unknown, 
she was much cast down. 

The minister made his appearance, 
much refreshed in body and mind, and 
found his hostess gazing op the watery 
waste. She turned in response to his 
salutation, and said, with a self-depre- 
catory air 

**T don’t blame you. It was all my 
fault. Ionght to have known better.” 

“Why, what is the matter?” inquired 
her guest. ‘* Were not my prayers an- 
swered in a copious manner?” and he 
rubbed his hands together with great 
satisfaction. 

*T don’t blame you at all,” continued 
the woman. “It was all my fault. 
might have known better.” 

“* Do explain yourself,” said the min- 
ister. 

“TI might have known better,” said 
the poor woman, as she cast a rneful 
glance ont of the window, I might have 
known better than to let a Methodist 





—— 


NOON, AN’ 8O OI'LL 


YOUNG PHYSICIAN. “I AssuRE you 


INDEED, POSSIBLY 


IN A DAY OR TWO.” 


SHURE ‘TIS 





AN EARLY 


HAVE IT DONE BETWIXT DAY- 





VOLUME XIX., 





YOU BE MINE FOREVER?’ 
“No!” 


“THEN THERE IS NOTHING LEFT FOR ME BUT TO THROW MYSELF OUT OF THE WINDOW 


THIS VERY HOUR, AND THUS END ALL 
‘INDEED! 


(Zor 


AN ENAMORED PATIENT. 


I SHALL 


BE ABLE TO CURE YOL 


COMPLETELY 


PATIENT. “OH, THERE ISN'T THE SLIGHTEST HURRY,I ASSURE YOU!" 








SIMPKINS. “Way, TOMPKINS, OLD FELLOW, WHAT [s THE MATTER WITH YOU?” 
TOMPKINS. “ AH! BREAKING UP, I'M AFRAID, SIMP. 


TION, AND A 
SIMPKINS 
BE OFF 


“VERY GOOD ADVICE 
ENGAGEMENT,” ETc,, ETC, 


COME AND SPEND YOUR EVENINGS WITH US, 


TOO MUCH BRAIN WORK. 
SAYS THAT I MUST STOP READING AND WRITING, AND AVOID INTELLECTUAL CONVERSA- 


Doctor 


Must 


IN A VERY 


RATHER 


' 


SHORT 





COOL. 
“AT LAST I MEET YOU ALONE, Miss AMELIA! 


HOW NIGH DO YOU LIVE, MR. LIGHTHEAD‘” 





TIME, 





TO-DAY YOU MUST ANSWER ME, 





WILL 


come into my house, for they always go 
into everything with all their might, 
and I don’t want any of ’em to pray 
any more for rain for my benefit—no, 
never—if the land dries up till it cracks 
open !” ~ 

Mn. Mann-Harton. “ Do you know, 
Miss Beekonstreet, that you are the ex- 
act opposite of the accepted type of 
Boston girls?” 

Miss Berkonstreer. “Indeed! and 
pray what is the accepted type of Bos- 
ton girls ?” 

Mr. Mann-Hatton. “Oh! all intel- 
lect and no style, don’t you know.” 

a 
STAR-TLING! 
(Starlight night, Time,9.30 P.at. Place, 

Sront porch.) 

Miss Fauxpas (yazing heavenward). 
“Oh! Mr. Brooks, I have just been 
studying astrology, and it is so inter- 
esting to learn of the consternations of 
Satan. Don't you think so?” 

Embarrassment of young Brooks, 
whose knowledge of astronomy is very 
limited, and who fails to determine the 
exact relation between the celestial and 
te infernal regions. 

EAE 

Three-year-old Edith was very much 
interested in looking at the colored 
plates in a work on physiology. 

** Auntie,” she inquired,‘ what makes 
the blood red?” And while auntie was 


searching her brain for a suitable an- patheti 

swer, Edith continued, “ Is it ‘cause we ‘ 

eat tomatoes ?” ang 

seinciiiailillaias ein very €3 

The doctor who had been very busy writers 

mending a number of broken limbs of 

individuals who had suffered from the a 

collapse of a platform remarked that postpa 

he was doing ‘‘quite a brisk fal/ F 

trade.” 








TH 


a> 
w- |S 


AUTUMNAL TINTS. 
HE. “ FROM THE WAPT EXPRETHION OF YOUR FATHE, MITH MAwy.! KNOW THAT THITUO 
AUTUMNAL THUNTHET AWOUTHETH THOUGHTH OF DEEPETHT THENTIMENT IN YOUR MIND.” 


SHE. “ Y-8-s; I WAS THINKING WHAT A JOLLY GOOD LOT OF COLORS THEY'D BE, IF J 
COULD ONLY GET THEM, FOR MY NEW CRAZY QUILT,” 









OPENED A BRANOH 


OF THER 


MILLINERY ‘DEPARTMENT 


305 Fifth Avenue, 
Corner B81st Street, 


NEW YORE 


" ANNOUNCE THAT tier HAVE 





LATEST NOVELTIES 
| “ARE RECEIVED FROM 
Paris and London 
“WEEKLY. 


MAJL ORDERS 


Will Receive Careful 
Attention, 





FLORENCE FILOSELLE, 











(Filling Silk) 


Made of Best. Italian Silk, 
Oriental. -Dyes, full - length 
skeins. The best silk for 
Art Embroidery. To guard 
against imposition, see that 
each skein is labelled “ Plor- 
ences” and shade No. 6 


Nonotuck Silk Co., 


Sore MANUFACTURERS. 





t Sold by leading dealers. 


Our latest Book on Kunit- 
4s ting, with samples of Knitting 
i and Etching Silk, sent on re 
ceipt of six cents in stamps. 


NWONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass, 


FINE PARIS KID GLOVES. 


SPECIAL 98c. SALE. 
Ladies’ 5-Button Kid or Suede Gloves, Col'd or Bik. 
ss 4 Button Dogekin or Suede Gloves, yor. 
Heavy Embroidered Back, 
Gentlemen's 2-Button Dogskin, Embroidered Back, 
In ordering send 2c. additional for poatage for each pair. 
State shape of hand and size required. 


Adces § GUMPRECHT, 
Successor to. D. JUGLA, 
40 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send for complete price-list, 





F REE TO ANY LADY 


7T RE MONTAGUE eRe CLASPS 7 
tion, anddo away entirely with “‘Jeada,” “pa ”* and like 
ances that dre casightly pa ehaondoncye The Mastegne cline 
can be adjastedin a second, is nesting reo hae non, and pro- 
duces onderful rexultetn curlin maces air. Ladies are crasy 
afeeet Te croduce FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, our Illustra 

lagezi {ae oak Re "s Weekly), we a send 2 deren 

Sesteees post pal ig — 3 8 mos. for only 95¢. You road 
more than sa! MESTIC CQ., Vaittngtond, © 








CALENDARS FOR 1887, 


Tat Daicy Morsina Cacxypar and Tax Darr 
Evenine Carenpar, intended for companions, each 
mounted upon tasteful:cards of appropriate designs, 
oval in shape. — Price, $1.00 each. 

Tur Datry Frexcn Carespaa (Calendrier Frangais), 
the sélections wholly in French, mounted upon a 
tasteful card, Price, $1.00. 

The selections for these Calendars—wise, witty, and 
pathetic exeerpts—have been made by two ladies of 
eininent eritical judgment, and are the fruits of 4 
very extensive reading of Doth Ancient and Modern 
writers. Nothing prettier for a Present for Christ- 
mas und the New Year could be thought of. . Mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





C. C, Shayne, 


Mannfactiring Farrier, 


103 Prince St., N. ¥., 


Will retail fashionable Furs and 
Seal-skin Garments, at lowest cash 
wholesale prices this season. This 
will afford a splendid opportunity 
for ladies to purchase reliable furs 
direct from the Manufacturer at 
lowest possible prices. © Fashion 
book mailed. free: 





ot Dat atesan reet-me-nots for Tidy 
Fastiake Westen t in ovineis, éin. 
ranch of Roses a uda ns ~~ 
Poud Lily's Buds and Leay 
uct of hg ng 5g Sat as a 
tay, o “outline hi a 

















Ine 
beautiful ealton 
Elegant Srowflake d Graz Pate Swetk 
jauperb vines of Point Tice Stitches, inches wide 
lete Design of Crying Child for ¥ ane in eutiine 
a oe Soniteye for Skirts, Infant's Bin ket, &a 
in. high. 1 sprig Daisies and Buds. 








design of Violets, for Laws 
i es iL mew vine of Roses, finches wide 
1 lo raiding Patte: wa, narrew design 
na’ Vailey, 3% in, | ‘ little Butterfly With Seees wines 
#ave it new seallop with F erget-me-nots 

iv ine of Koses aad wey 6 inches 
utto ; Sutterfly ” apra f Rosebuds 
ain senilop for Flossel “Skirts ‘1 Butte rily with wide te wings 
y holding Sunflower, 7 in. 13 bunch of F orget-me-nets, 4}4 in. 








































































ey.and Girl for ‘Lidy, = in, or 10 Crazy Patchwork Cesigus 
Wide Braiding Pattern tor Tin wok 
1 a 1 hae 334 in. high 1 Ee Beste orily ie Ste m of Strawberries 
1 Fish Full-biown Daisies 1 Spray of Leaves ign of Child's Face 
1 Daisy ifttle Girl, 5in. high or Dualsies 
2 Stars own Rose 
Pansy 
Arrow 
Sparrows o 
Buttereup Owl on branch 
Pultp, 5 in, ying § Swallow 
ttle 4 little Batterhy 3 holding Hat t Dratthon Vine, 2 in. wide 
Goria Pik a Vi wivon a branch’ ae branch . fone gto. | ites ey o- Hae e 7° braiding Vine, 1% in wile 
7” ane arge 6 o cat) nowfake desigus! 1 sprig et Smilax, Sin. big 
Sprig Violets! 1 Flying Birds sina eng rt . : 


rget-me-not 1 Odd Feliow design 1 Girl with ‘Hiaes, for Tidy 
In addition to the above 136 PATTERNS. we include Book of Instructions, | Box White Powder, 
{ Box Black Powder, 2 Best Pads, | Piece Stamped Felt with Needie and Silk to work it, also 
,DIFFERENT BOOKS OF FANCY WORK, fio<c"ovice to 
rtistic Fan ork Book of Or famenta Stitches 
Fancy Braid 1 Book, JU 500 ILLUSTRATIONS Knitting and Crocheting and 
Sample Book, i ndred patterns, Teaches also HOW TO STAMP PLUSH, FELT, &c.. Teaches the 
Rensinetors Plush Ribbon, and other stitches, Also How to Do Kensington, Lustre Painting, &c. 


in poe outfit. are all useful and desirable for stam ing Hetray nds, iz ar ap and Table Mats, Tidiea, 
Doyles Tor Towel: Racks, Lambrequins, Splashers, &c, lain and con ne dite e 


Work, Fea wee ee Knitted Lace, Crazy Patehwork, Macreme Srochet Java Canvas 

Work Feather Work, oint Russe, Cross Stitch, Indian Work, and Turkish Drapery, &e. 

Aside f the ea ot of ays bin BEE of MONE CAN MADE by selling the articles to 

WI Goode HE ‘OUTFIT. + 7) 3 fry earth Tue E ART OF THE them, war oe beautiful at a small cost. 
1 

Ps A But Eo Stamping, and do yor: own stam : KENSINGT ON EMBROIDERY: 


iful articles of Kensington Embroidery. You e: each t ; art of Kensington FE nbroidery and Stamping, and 

doembroidery for — Many young ladies who begin business with our © nb roidery Outfit ‘are now doing ave wety 
pretty and oho ting Thine s BEAR IN MIND All ourordeérs are filled promptly, ther* is no delay tn_our estab! 

ness in their own homes. T ment, causin disappointment, but of many thousand Stamping Out- 

=< oes ac. have are comes of = OT eg oe At the retail prices hich = rany dealers place Spon their 

—E BOO ee VaeUe Ch Over eguarantestosend EVE Hi emreteeed above, in 

Sliding the F FIVE RenKe By ONE LLA TWO Cuca ee POUR Ouths tor 

pe me gt roe ake Re ae . & Ouly THREE DOLLARS. Getthreeof your 

— is to Seabee tees your own OUTFIT FREE! Send Postal Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


Shee: WORLD M’F’C CO., {22 Nassau St., New York. 
THIS LADIES’ SPLENDID 
SOLID GOLD HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE! 


to any person who will send us an order for 


y] Ladies’ Stamping Outfits 





AT ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
Any Person cin readily secures BS wabecrinere 
fa cueor two hours;or inastngic evening, If you 
Want « 004 Sotid Co 1d) .-f tob and want toget it without ranasd 
yoa can eacty do. e Send fora or. ple Stamping Outtits an 
see how easily you can torch aclub of 25. you don't care to get & 
clab soreate will you kindly hand this to ‘Seas person whom you think 
would liketo get the wateh, 43 p page lilustrated Catalogue Frex. Send 


recisterod ister Wola M’f’s Co. 122 Nassau St N.Y. 


Froin the October “ Déelineator.” 





Those of our Lady readers who are interested in making Home beautifyl 
will find the new 1887 Outfit, advertised by the WORLD MANUFACTURING 
C0., fully equal to the claims made in the above advertisement, and it ia 
seldom that we can recommend anything with so much confidence as we do 
this, lt i the largest and best. Outfit we have ever seen for the money, 
and givés completesatisfaction. Kindly mention our Paper when you order. 








WONDERFUL 


SUCCESS. 
ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


PATTERNS FREE! 


All that you-wish to use daring the year, 
by subscribing for 


DEMORESTS MONTHLY. 


Containing | Stories, Poems, and other Literary at- 
tractions; combining . Artistic, Scientific, and House- 
hold matters, Ilustrated with Original Steel Eugrav- 
ings, Photogravures, Oil Pictures;and fine Wood-cuts, 
making it the Model Magazine of America. 

Each number contains. an order, entitling 
the holder to the selection of any pattern il- 
lustrated in the fashion department in that 
number, in any of the sizes manufactured, 
making patterns during the year of the value 
of over three dollars, 

Send. ‘twenty centa for the current number. with 
Pattern Coupon; and you will certainly subscribe 
Two Dollars fot'a year and get ten times its value. 

W: JENNINGS DEMOREST, Publisher, 

17 E. 14th St., New York. 
Sold by all Nowsdealers and Postmasters. 


sé 3 «Ladies, we 
| EVE make & spec= 
ialty of giv 

ing Premiums for the Seg ot of Tea Clubs. 


Now is the time to get up orders for our 
celebrate TEAS anki COFFEE ES. Sete 






é 
o: 
5 
I 
pA 
3 
. 
£ 
& 


/ ums as. we do. We have 
* host of usefu) and orna- 

Fasental articles t select from, 

Send us your for ewes menuon this erin eee Se 

will mail you our Price and P a st, 

po NO ea Address N Nason Se TEA COF- 








PINK PEARL 
NAIL ENAMEL 
























HERBERT PROT E! KING. + 2 BROTHER'S 


m Meesns, Joun Hoopes & Son ihe Jeading Ladies’ 
Tailor, ot London, Paris, and United States, 
“ After ten naw A rience in advertising onr business 
in England, nossia, Germany, Italy a ate 
‘Biates, “en ‘that: we a 9 aeercian to as res 
venae Ay reswesshalo rect wit tapas 
For the future beds oa biase ourselves entirely fa re 
hands.” Send for reapets 2 B’dway, N. 





THE GROCERY TABLET, 


The Most Useful Article for Housekeepers 
Ever_ Invented. 


A_new and clever device for yaonrding the daily orders 
for family enter It is-eleven inches long atd six inch- 
es wide; made of fine, polished wood, and, with its bright 
metallic. pegs or markers, presents a very attractive ap. 
pearance. In fact, when hung in its place in-the kitchen 
a ge itis an ornament. Tie idea is simply to ois 
of tadicate on this comp list of h articles 
the thiogs that are needed, or seon will be, whenevef the 
hausekee! or conk Makes the discovery. Thus, when 
the daily order for the store is to be made; a glatce shows 
just what is required. Piease mention the Bazar. 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Address. THE TABLET ~ Sae 
202 Broadway, New York. 








Kensington and Paper Flower butt 


WORTH $10.00, FOR ONLY $1. chi 
Our New Outfit for 1887 ses ott fe 


a 
ditions Full and complete Outfit for making Paper Flowers. Our St tampin ng Pat are made on 
the best Parchment Paper at our own factory, acd are all entirely new designs expressly for this outfit. 
OO Thatthe ladies may xeon ost the size of each Syate,- . we sive the ohne ofthe fig- 
ture, instead of the sizeof the paper itis on as others @ ps t et two inches 
longer each way than the figure. hts Outtit contains Patterns as fotle 
Wheatfield, T219, Wo, @ Cluster-of Moss Roses, 9x5, No, @ Bir 
Be- & Two Owls in Hongh, 9x7, No. & * a "De stem vx 

oppy Design, 1x10, No. $ Kitten in Moff, 5x6, No. @ Wild Ros eter, 
10 Squirrel esting autein erin ich of trea, 8x4, No. 11 ‘. schiasy 4x8, Wo. 12 Wild Rotoand Fo 
Mme-nots, 4x5, No. 13 Fish Design for Doyle, 2x15 AS 14 Lett aay! De esign for Clo thes Pin 
Bag, 45; No. 15 Baby Design for Bib, 2x6, No. 16 Ti dy I ’ 5 Novi? Bee Hive, 
4x4; No. 18 Hroree Shoe and Whip, 44; No. 19 Shepherd I 4s “Wo 20 Two Owls 
design, 4x4; No, 22 +e] Sereal 3x3, Ne. 23 
and Cat tails, 4x4; No, nd Forget-me-nots, 
©, 27 Dove, 4x8, Ne 88 Fs on 
No. $0 Japenes eLily, 3x4) 
x4, iB Whe rat ar ~< 

















































tails 3x6; 
Whip, 4x5; No o's 
ey Button, 3x4; No. ris eae. Sx4; ‘ 
6 Pashic n Flower 923; Neo. ieee se 3x2; RA 
491 Pink, 9x3; Not 56@ Banch of Violets, 323) No. & b-Bune 
Bunch of Asters, 9x3; Wo. 53 Wild Roce, 2x2; No. 54 - 
Tea Cup design for Doyle 4x4; No, &G Bunch Blach 
No, 58 Buttercup design, 4x4; No 59 Ship at 
Mat, 3x4, No. 61 Ki mn Sleeping, 324; No, 62 
eta. oF Golden ae Ki. hiatie myn Bak: 
Thistle Scollop 2x6, No. Cherry Scollop 9x6, No. Rose ha 
Seollop 2x6, No. 70 Queen Seothop 329. Ne Zi Non? sto 
%6, No. 78 Roman rs 2x6, ae. re 3 hry Seotlep, px, 
Wo. fo 4x4, No. 



























95 Bicycles, 3x3, No. - fe 
No, 98 Ostrich Pinme.4x3, No, 99 Pond Lily design, 3x4; 


Wreath, 4x4. No. 1018 rig Switaz, 1x5: No. 103 Geranium design 325, N 
108 Thistle Head, 3x3, BOA Bpindice, 4x4; No. 105. Cat, of 
Dog, 324; No. 207 Boy, ax, No 108 be and Mor ae 224; 


inches high, one Fancy. Jorat 


ie ana wong 
apacesin the trea terns, Sabie 
cy 


orna, mab og ONE HU ep an "AnD ‘Seviar-ri Five AT. 


fainting and Embroidery, eed ve of Pi ning colors a flowets, wax 
werk, taney needle work, ke ; snd USES OF TISSUE PAPER. « Beck con, 


it by mall or express pa A. With thivcett tue lady 
can-emily = herself and eyery mother or danghter should have one to beantife 
the home ‘with each onrfitour LARGE _PRICESLIST of ajl kines of Fanov We 


terial, and on thas 


win Soa oo at SPRCTAL OFFER FOR sixty DATE, 


vrorated a Fioral Feat for corner “ hows 
ena 


in cut, and silk enongh.to work it, working. The colore of the silk Diend beautifully w ¢ shawi and 
a IMPOR’ ANT: We tod the offer of Shaw! free with Outfit open for-A0 days © =e Ws a ruarantee fx 
effec’ # tionin all eatee or money cheerfully refunded W refer to anv Fixpress Co, 





nt Address The Domestic Manuf'g Co., Wallingford, Conn 











The ric! as well as the Black Inks used on this. Number are Manufactured by 
SJ. BONNELL & 00:,. Tribune Boilding, New York. 





















































| ARNOLD, — 
CONSTABLE & CO. 
ARE NOW EXHIBITING CHOICE AUTUMN. NOVELTIES. 
SILKS, VELVETS, AND PLUSHES. 


SA beautifol selection of Stripes, Plaids, and Brocades, with plain colors 


o-unatch. 
COSTUMES. 


Paris and City-made Garments, Suits, Wraps, Cloaks, and Jackets. 


LACES. 


Antique Venise, Point Sicilien, Byzantine, Argentan, Serine, Duchess, and Point 
Laces, a great variety of Veils; Scarfs, and Flouncings for Wed- 
ding and Evening Dress, 


DRESS COODS. 


A wonderful choice of NEW MATERIALS jo rich and medium qualities, 
Fancy Silk and Wool Plushes, Beaded Materials, ctc., for 
Combination Suits, with plain-colored fabrics to match. 


FURS. 


SA magnificent stock of choice (London dye) Seal-skin Sacques, Dolmans, 
Mantles, and Jackets, with a large variety of other FURS, 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S celebrated Merino. goods, also Silk, 
Balbriggan, and Lisle-thread Mosiery of the very best makers. 


INFANTS’, MISSES’, AND LADIES’ OUTFITTING. 


PARIS and CIEY-MADE DRESSES and SUITS for Children and 
Misses. Novelties in Misses’ Jackets, Ulsters, and Redingotes. Infants’, Misses’, 
and Ladies’ Underwear of imported and domestic manufacture. WED- 
DING OUTFITS a speciaity. 


OLOT EHS. 
n elegant stock of Ladies’ Fall and Winter Dress Cloths and Cloak- 


ings in plain and fancy styles. Also, recent Lomdom styles in Snitings, 
Trouserings, and Overcoatings for Gentlemen. 

























Broadway, Corner 19th Street, New York. 


ARE Now ‘OFFERING FALL STYLES IN. 


FINE COSTUMES, WRAPS, GLOAKS, he. 


ALSO, 


FUR GARMENTS, LONG AND SHORT SEAL 
WRAPS AND SACQUES, 
DRESS SILKS, WOOL FABRICS, PLUSHES, 
LACE GOODS, PASSEMENTERIES, 

FUR TRIMMINGS, &ec. 


Unusual facilities for 
making to order spe- 
cial pieces of Ladies’ 


Dinner, Reception, and 
Street Dresses, Tailor- 
Made Carments and 
Riding-Habits, made in ag 
original designs at se SEA Wedding 
prices. Trousseaux, &c. 





SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 


FASSO CORSET, 


SOLD FOR 80 MANY YEARS AS THE PANSY. 


Nineteenth Street and Sixth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
























“BETTER THAN EVER!” THE ART AMATEUR for 1887. 


If you want a useful (as well. as interesting) art magazine, try The Art 
Amateur. This standard periodical, now in its eighth year, is acknowledged, abroad’ ws well a here, to be 
ihe very “Best Practical Art Magazine” ever published. 
If you need Color Studies for Models, you will find those in The Art 
Amateur for ’37 dike those for ’86) not mere chromos, but masterly repro- 
ductions of choice perness by clever artists, not valuable alone as copies, 
but well worthy to be framed and hung. 

<i Or, if you are a China Painter ; 
Or, if you are an Embroidérer ; 
Or, if you are a Wood o_o or a Brass Hammerer; 
Or, if you are apg Digs aint in Water-Colors, or Oils, or are engaged 
in any sort of Brush or Pencil work, The Art Amateur for ’87 will be found invaluable for 
its practical suggestions, artistic. designs, and useful studies, 

ing Five Superb Colored Plates, 40 pages 


Send this Paragraph and 
men copies of The Ari Amateur, contain- ONE DOLLAR 
of working designs, and over 100 pages j of interesting and practical art reading. 

Send this Paragraph and and you will receive The Art Ama- 
teur for 1887, and also (gratis) the two FOUR DOLLARS splendid numbers for November and 
December, °36, containing two superb J colored plates —“ Magnolias” and 
“The Sleeping Beauty.” 

Send THIS Racer ae h and and you will receive your choice 
of one of the leading four- dolla ar Maga- SEVEN DOLLARS zines for a year, The Art Ama- 
teur for 1887, and also (gratis) the two } splendid numbers of The Art 


Amateur for November aud December, '86, containing the superb colored” plates—“ Magnolias ”. and “ The 
Sleeping Beauty.” 





and you will receive five different speci- 





Price of The Art Amateur, $4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents,. Address 


MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, No. 23 Union Square, New York. 





Dr, BUCKLAND’S 





oe Aye. XN. RO, 
co 


and ererg 
your bars it M 
= Theve — thet it the ver, a spate 
ever pa rich for Nervous Dyspepsia — a © on 


pb se gue moh 
y Toanal, 
fn Scaed. ee or) "hwo opium eke Sty cared My = Rigen 
f always preseribe it for bas notes eeiled nite 
EO Bags i | ne ee ae 
or 
nerveand brain remedy our prof ore the and pits Seth | Loaaen death} 


Few 

atany moment, For eight months 
si thanks to y D UCKLAN KS 
ee your Dr. GuonGH TAYLOR 





ROOSEVELT noseiTat, 8 wont ds +> & 8th AVE, 


RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


bgt ore Bas. | ps | SCOTCH onire uaskwon ob ‘wa 
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ot iwend Styl EY ies Besente te | Soecshie nee Cini pea ey oak 
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S. 1. TAY LOR’S 


IMPORTED 


ANCLICIZED FRENCH FASHION JOURNALS. 
REVUE DE LA MODE. 


Single Copies, 35 ots; . (MONTHLY) -~ Yearly Subscription, $3.62. 

This is in many the most superior Fashion Journal in the world. It is printed monthly in six 
civilized languages, aid has a circulation all over the world. It is the chef d’euvre of one of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in Paris, lt is an authority in every respect on the subject of dress. From it there is no appeal. 
lis English edition is the sole property of this house, It contains from seventy to eighty uncolored cuts, a col- 
ored plate, also model sheet from which patterns of the illustrations may be traced with a wheel. For general 
use for ers,anilliners, or the faniily, it is without 4 competitor. 


LE BON TON and LB MONITEUR DE LA MODE 
UNITED. 
Single Copies, 60 cts. (MON THLY.) Yearly Subscription, $6.12. 
This journal is printed in Paris, and far surpasses any fashiow paper ever seen in America. — Its principal 
attractions are four handsome, beautifully avd artistically colored steel plates. Besides these, it contains six- 
teen ca, ten of which are devoted*to wood-cuts of the most elaborate and fashionable designs to be worn in 
Paris, with articles of fashion, description of plates, and other interesting and useful matter. The whole is 


ineased in a beautiful cover. 
Rae “X. TAY LOR’ Ss 


ILLUSTRAT 


MONTHLY FASHION gree Lidlpe dh ote 


Appears about the Twentieth of 
ing the leading styles 


many hints and information ‘achat toe as 
preciates elegance and correct “ee Spam 


Singic Copy, 6 cts. « . 2 Free. “Nearly Subscription, 50 éts. 
For Sale by all Newsdealers and Booksellers. 





mee THE PARALYTIC peg pe NERVE HOSPITAL, AND eae, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


escaecees CF 00. Gentlemen -— Soon porcbincing ie small tote trout Drab stores bob 

etre Ipus by expreas,¢.0.D., D. fire gross of Single, and one gross ot x xour Triple Strengthe of OATS 
THINK OF ITI! 564 Gross, or 81,216 

Bottles of Dr. BUCKLAND’S SCOTCH 


OATS ESSENCE, Sold through Drug- 
ists in the past Three Months. 


WHO MAKESIT 2 Naure: Weonly extract 
concentrate its Virtues, © T 


Ww —Its merits. 
—Dr, M. 
he wers Says SO. 
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VY ABBOT +H E: . fi 
das the. only th ; sufficient tonic 
IT.1$ A GOCE TONIC 7 Brey ra i jon on the Sehleate tainek sir deadly hold. 
octor Wi as use prescribed 
et RARE a ta aera oR Go 
orates in. omach «fee borer Better a thousand times 
ia powdery Opiates raicaras tis aaa 
ver ople | 
sebaot plas Teanoralts 


TIRED BUSINESS MEN, Strained and Overworked LAWYERS, Wea 
Hysterical, Nervous or Debilitated WOMEN, Puny, Ill-grown coupece } You NEED IT! 
Exhausted CLERGYMEN, 
1IT HAS ROBBED MANY A GRAVE OF ITS VICTIM! 

IT HAS Fim gi MANY A BED OF ITS INVALID! 





NY AN INSANE ASYe 
TEC He Bassorre stan aan a AeT Oe A 
- Are You Skeptical to Tosday Try Try. My satel poss week all your friends will have heard 








sr. TATEOR, Pasties, 930 Broadway, uy 















